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AMA CONFERENCE ON 


Office Management 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK 
OCTOBER 17-18, 1944 


War continues to claim the energies of the nation. To its winning, 
the office manager makes no dramatic contribution; but he knows 
that in modern warfare men cannot fight and factories cannot produce 
weapons unless the great tide of paperwork is efficiently controlled 
and marshaled. Paperwork is not a dramatic contribution to war, 
but it is a vital one. 


As war brings its continuing and new problems, so victory and 
the necessity for mobilization of the nation’s resources to assure a 
continuous level of high employment bring new problems. 


To better his contribution alike to war and peace, the office 
manager must strive unceasingly to heighten the efficiency of his 
personnel and of his methods. He can do this best by exchanging 
experiences with his fellow office managers, by keeping abreast of 
all new techniques and thinking that make for increased efficiency. 
It is to this end that AMA’s Office Management Conference is 
designed. Here is a program packed with wholly realistic, practical 
information and accomplishment—the solid substance that the office 
manager can apply directly to the better doing of his own day-by- 
day job! 


SOME OF THE CONFERENCE TOPICS 


THE RETURNING VETERAN 
THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR’S FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
TRENDS IN OFFICE UNIONIZATION . 
; MICROFILMING RECORDS 
THE GENERAL FOODS PROGRAM OF OFFICE TRAINING 
FUNDAMENTALS OF EMPLOYEE MORALE 
RAISING MANAGEMENT’S SIGHTS ON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
SPEEDING OFFICE OUTPUT 
FACTORS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 
FOR OFFICE WORKERS 
SIMPLIFYING LETTER WRITING 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING FOR VETERANS AND PRESENT PERSONNEL . 


RECORDS RETENTION AND DESTRUCTION 
CURRENT OFFICE MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
A PRACTICAL JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Plan now to attend this vital conference! 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Hew well does industry treat its foremen? 
Questionnaire answers obtained through 
Partial List of Contents frank interviews with representative man- 
agements are summarized on page 343 (The 
Facts About Foremen), and present a com- 


The Management Index posite picture of the foreman’s status in 
‘ industry today. 

ae ’ ie Key to Full 330 Base salaries generally run between $250 

OS Ee ee ; end $800. .monthly,. and in \ninb cut, .0f 

Work Simplification in Office 10 cases there is some form of overtime. 

RECS ERT VER 337 On the average, the foreman gets 23.5 per 


cent more than the average production 
Better Methods for Cash Payrolls........ 340 worker, but a sizable group (18 per cent) 


American Business have a differential of less than 15 per cent. 

Other answers cover selection, working 

The Facts About Foremen.................... 343 conditions, rating, advancement, responsibil- 

Factory Management and ity, training, contacts with the “big boss,” 
Maintenance and job security. 

Blueprint for Dismissals Evebeoce’ aR Be 345 URRENT interest in foremen is, of 

Industry course, prompted in large part by the 


ee drives by supervisory unions now under way. 
Editing an Employee Newspaper.......... 347 Status of unionization among another group 


Executives Service Bulletin of workers generally considered “individual- 
Disposal of War Surpluses.................... 352 __ istic” is reported in the article, What About 
P 7 Salesmen’s Unions?, abstracted on page 364. 

A possibility, this paper points out, is the 
How to Handle Salesmen’s Expenses.... 358 organization of an independent union, some- 


Harvard Business Review 


Printers’ Ink what along the lines of the Foreman’s Asso- 
. : ciation of America. Such a group, in fact, 
What About Salesmen’s Unions’?........ 364 has already been formed in Iowa and is 


attempting to organize salesmen nationally, 


What the Insurance Buyer Expecte...... 370 although so far it has had only local success. 


Pacific Northwest Underwriter 
ORE facts about salesmen are found on 


After the Whistle Blows........................ 373 . 
a page 358, where an article on How to 
National Safety News Handle Salesmen’s Expenses is abstracted. 
And Others Various types of the two basic systems of 
expense control—the flat allowance and the 
Publications Received........................s0000000 375 “honor system”—are examined. 
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General Management 


Low Cost: The Key to Full Employment 


ECENTLY there was convened ‘a 
National Postwar Conference, 
where for the first time represen- 

tatives of leading industrial, commercial, 
banking, farm and labor organizations 
of the country—from the NAM and the 
American Bankers Association to the 
AFL and the CIO—came together to ex- 
change views on the policies needed to 
insure prosperity in the postwar period. 
After their first meeting, these groups 
issued. a statement containing the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“It is the unanimous conclusion of 
the conference that the highest degree 
of prosperity and employment is assured 
when widespread buying power of the 
public, based on the production of goods 
and services, is maintained. It is further 
agreed that over any long period of time 
no one group can be prosperous unless 
the other groups are also prosperous.” 

This sums up the problem very well. 
It means, first of all, that our industrial 
plant must be used to capacity to turn 
out the maximum quantity of goods at 
the lowest possible cost. It means, also, 
that the relationship between wages and 
prices must be such as to make it pos- 
sible for the mass of people to buy the 
things American industry can produce. 





For publishers’ add or inf ion 
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Many postwar discussions revolve 
around the question of what the govern- 
ment is going to do. Government policies 
with regard to taxation, disposition of 
publicly-owned plants, price and wage 
control, public works, foreign loans and 
other matters will certainly have a con- 
siderable bearing on the postwar picture, 
However, no amount of government ac- 
tion and regulation will avail unless 
management and labor both do their part 
to solve the basic problem of producing 
goods that can be sold at prices low 
enough to reach an ever-widening circle 
of consumers. 

In considering the probable relation- 
ship between prices and wages after the 
war, there are some ominous signs 
ahead. Even with the present hourly 
wage levels, there will be a big reduction 


in “take-home” pay because of shorter’ 


hours. Many families’ incomes will. be 
reduced when wives and daughters leave 
their wartime occupations. There will be 
shifts from high-paying wartime to low- 
er-paying peacetime occupations. Pro- 
fessor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University estimates that the shrinkage 
in payrolls from these causes alone will 
total around 20 billion dollars. 

Since the mass of wage earners con- 


regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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ditutes our biggest market, reduction of 
hourly wages as a means of cutting 

liction costs would only aggravate 
his shrinkage. This is, therefore, not 
a desirable policy—entirely aside from 
the fact that we may well expect a re- 
newal of labor pressure for higher hourly 
wages to make up for teduced hours and 
the disappearance of overtime. 

On the price side of the equation there 
are also unfavorable indications. The 
prices of many peacetime products are 
already from 15 to 20 per cent above 
those of 1940, and this disparity will be 
further increased if there is relaxation 
of price controls. Automobile makers 
have predicted that the first postwar 
models will cost 20 to 25 per cent more 
than the last prewar models. A Westing- 
house official recently forecast that the 
general consumer price level will be from 
a third to a half above that of 1940, 
which means a rise of from 15 to 25 
per cent above current levels. A stand- 
ard six-room frame house now costs 
27.3 per cent more than it did in 1940. 
Using payroll figures of the U. S. Bureau 


ures of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
shows that the labor cost per unit of 
product increased by 32.6 per cent from 
August, 1939, to July, 1943. 

So we are faced with a situation which, 
on the surface at least, would appear 
to be quite unfavorable to the prospects 





of full employment. On the one hand, 


reduced payrolls will cut down the avail- 


able consumer rharket, while, on the 
other hand, higher costs and prices 
will further reduce effective purchasing 
power. 

Thus, when war production falls off, 
American industry and labor will be at 
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of Labor Statistics and production fig- - 


the crossroads. They will have to decide 
whether they will strive for low prices 
and big volume or high prices and 
moderate volume. The latter course will 
make for restricted markets and unem- 
ployment; the former course, for pros- 
perity and an abundance of jobs. 

The choice, if there is one, is obvious. 
Only by working together toward lower 
production costs can we keep production, 
employment and wages on a satisfactory 
level. 

Management leaders have often 
pointed to “featherbedding” and “slow- 
downing” by labor as a cause of great 
economic waste. Mr. Eric Johnston, of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently listed this as one of the 
seven cardinal sins committed by labor. 
Unquestionably, there is considerable 
truth in this charge. On the railroads, 
in the building trades, and in some 
industries there are many rules and prac- 
tices which make it necessary to employ 
more men than are really required. 
Antiquated procedures are insisted on, 
labor-saving devices are banned, and 
production performance is limited to 
figures well below reasonable expecta- 
tions. Some labor groups still oppose 
various management procedures, such as 
incentive wage plans, which have proved 
effective in increasing productivity. 

There is no use blinking at these facts. 
They exist and must be faced. Largely, 
they are a heritage of the earlier days 
of our industrial history. Basically, they 
stem from insecurity—from the fear of 
“working oneself out of a job.” 

The last few years have seen a notice- 
able softening in labor opposition to 
methods making for increased produc- 
tivity. With a greater degree of security, 
both on the job and against the contin- 
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gencies of unemployment and _ illness, 
labor has been generally more receptive 
and cooperative. But the fact remains 
that if some restrictive practices by labor 
are tolerated now, when the nation is 
fighting for its existence and there is 
an acute shortage of manpower, we may 
well expect these conditions to be even 
more difficult of correction in peacetime, 
when the patriotic urge will be reduced 
and when manpower needs will be less 
acute. 


However, it is not only labor that 
has promoted “featherbedding.” Strange 
as it may seem, there exist today many 
management practices and policies which 
actually promote low, rather than high, 
productivity. 


At the Annual Conference of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, last December, Mr. James B. 
Carey, Nationa! Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CIO, charged employers with ineffi- 
cient utilization of manpower, lack of 
proper planning, and other management 
failings. For example, he stated, the 
practice of using an excessive amount 
of labor in war plants results in demoral- 
ization and “contributes to lowering of 
productivity because the morale is shot 
when workers are standing around with- 
out sufficient work to do.” 


It is generally recognized by the indus- 
trial engineering profession that . the 
unused manpower and equipment capac- 


ity in industry that can be laid 
at management’s door adds up to , 
much greater total than the waste caused 
by “featherbedding” by-workers, An 
when management promotes or permits 
a fundamentally bad production prac. 
tice, its own statements about the neces. 
sity for higher productivity lose their 
persuasiveness. 

By actual measurement in many a 
dreds of plants, it has been found that 
losses in industry due to improper utili- 
zation of men, machines and materials 
run from 10 per cent to more than 50 
per cent of the available potential capac. 
ity. In some cases the losses: are known 
and tolerated because they are consid. 
ered unavoidable. More often they pass 
unnoticed because management does not 
realize their real importance or does not 
even know they exist. 

It would be unwise indeed to wait 
until the war is over to tackle these 
problems and to provide definite an- 
swers. The time to start is now. Any 
lag in making the transition to efficient 
civilian production will cause serious 
difficulties. Improvement in manpower 
utilization will speed up war production 
and bring closer the day of victory. It 
will more quickly release workers for 
employment in civilian industries and 
make us better prepared for the postwar 
period. 

From an address by Albert Ramond 
at Los Angeles, June 19, 1944. 
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Featherbedding on the Railroads 


mop AY the railroads say they still need around 100,000 new hands, but railroad 
management and labor apparently could relieve some of their manpower shortage 
without hiring more men if they wanted to. For one thing, the roads could do 
more to keep workers. Some low-rated employees do not get time and a half for 
overtime; housing and lunchrooms have been neglected; training programs have been 
haphazard. For another, sex and race prejudice dictate hiring practices. 

“Featherbed” rules still make for job duplication. They restrict roadmen from 
doing switching and switch crews from doing road work, and they keep enginemen 
from doing repair work. They require two enginemen on Diesels, which need no 
firemen. There is some kind of full-crew law in 21 states. In the current crisis many 
rules have been relaxed or ignored, but the railroads estimated several months ago 
that their manpower needs could be reduced by around 6,500 men with further 
leeway in full-crew requirements. 

Many men could also be saved by more general relaxation of mile-hour provisions 
in contracts. with the operating brotherhoods. Enginemen (the term includes both 
engineers and firemen) are paid a day’s wages for 100 miles. Passenger trainmen, 
whose jobs are easier, count 150 miles as a basic wage-day. These standards were 
set 40 years ago, when 100 or 150 miles were often all a man could run in a day; 
today some trains make 150 miles in two hours. This means that enginemen on the 
Pennsylvania’s 226-mile New York-Washington run rate a month’s pay for 20 trips 
of about four hours apiece, or for a total of less than 100 hours, including time at 
terminals. Even on slow runs averaging 35 miles an hour, enginemen obviously work 
around three hours for a day’s pay. True, the average for enginemen and trainmen 
in road service has recently gone up to 49 hours’ work a week. But this includes 
freight enginemen, who, on a first-in-first-out basis, often put in 16 hours at a stretch. 

Nothing seems to be done about this because wages of passenger men, figured 


' as they are on a mileage basis, would run “too high,” and the men would work “too 


hard” if they put in 40 or 50 hours a week. Their wages certainly would be high. 
For example, if an engineer on the run between New York and Washington were to 
make an eight-hour round trip a day, 26 days a month, he would earn over $12,000 a 
year. This may be too much to pay an engineer, but it may also be a poor excuse for 
wasting manpower. 

There is no doubt that railroad management—and railroad labor—have it within 
their power to solve a portion of their problems without draining men and women 


from other critical industries or withholding them from the armed services. 
—Fortune 6/44 


Analysis of 1943 Stock Ownership 


THE year 1943 showed no departure from the stagnation which has existed in the 

capital investment money market for a decade. Our fourteenth annual report 
shows no change in the number of stockholders. The 200 leading corporations had 
9,906,710 stockholders at the end of 1943, an increase of only 13,535, or .13 per cent. 
The number of persons who are willing to provide enterprise money should ordinarily 
increase with the growth in population and business. 

Increases in number of holders occurred in operating utilities (14.3 per cent), 
aviation (1.3 per cent), machinery and supplies (1.7 per cent), metals and chemicals 
(1.5 per cent). The increase in operating utilities occurred primarily in two com- 
panies, Public Service of New Jersey and Pacific Gas & Electric. 

Decreases took place in public utility holding companies (—5.4 per cent), oils 
(—2.7 per cent), and financial (—1.8 per cent). Increases in holders of operating 
utilities were offset by decreases in holding company stockholders, due largely to 
divestments under the Act of 1935. The slight declines in oils and financial institutions 


occurred generally all along the line. 
—Danret Starcm in Forbes 8/15/44 
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Postwar Responsibilities of Industry 


HERE is now fairly wide agree- 
ment that in the coming postwar 


period, if we are to have employ- 


ment of the 57 million workers making 


up our normal labor force—and this, 
it is widely agreed, is our primary ob- 
jective (provided that employment is as 
productive as possible)—-we must pro- 
duce a bill of goods valued at not 100 
but 165 billion dollars. In the light of 
the advance in prices since 1940, it 
should be pointed out that this implies 
a postwar production in physical quan- 
tities at a level about 45 per cent above 
that of 1940. 

If this production is to be in ac- 
cordance with (1) the pattern of our 
desires for goods for consumption, and 
(2) our inclination to save out of the 
net national income provided out of this 
production of -165 billion dollars of 
goods and services; and if these savings 
are to be put to good use making or 
paying for capital goods produced, then 
it can be stated that we must produce 
different classes of goods in approxi- 
mately the following amounts: 

Postwar (Goal) 
1942 Price Level 


(In billions. of dollars) 
Consumer goods and services—not including 





Durable or capital goods— 45 

co of: 

Consumers durable goods.................-cs:00+ $16 

Producers machinery and equipment... 15 

_ Private residential construction 
Private commercial construction.............. 7 

Total for Government 22 





Gross National Product ...........0:sss+01 $165 

In its excellent report of recom- 
mendations for the postwar world the 
Postwar Planning Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor stated 
its views about “employers’ responsi- 
bilities” (Part IV, paragraph V in the 
report). The statement on these re- 
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sponsibilities may be quoted in part 
follows: : 

“Employers have responsibility fo 
taking initiative in achieving and main. 
taining: high levels of production and 
employment. 

“As the price of free competitive en. 
terprise—with profits to cover riske— 
employers must accept responsibility for 
directing initiative toward organization 
of production, employment and market. 
ing that will maintain maximum levels 
of production and employment. 


“Through personnel policies and in 
collective bargaining employers should 
promote higher incomes for the work 
force. This is essential to an economy of 
abundance.” 

Thus labor indicates agreement with 
the position of private enterprise that 
it must accept responsibility for the 
maintenance of high levels of produc- 
tion and employment. This is not to 
deny the need for developing a favor- 
able climate for free enterprise. The 
American Federation of Labor report 
recommended that private enterprise 
state to the American people the changes 
needed in the business environment or 
the business climate in which business 
functions. Changes needed, it was as 
serted, were important particularly in 
the areas of taxation, labor legislation, 
and other general controls that are eco- 
nomic in nature. 

To maintain full employment for 
labor, it is going to be necessary, as has 
been said, to aim at an annual gross 
national production of 165 billion dol- 
lars. Omitting from consideration the 
total required for the services of gov- 
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emment, there remains a needed pro- 
duction of 100 billion dollars a year of 
consumer goods and services (except 
consumer durables) and a needed pro- 
duction of 45 billion dollars of durable 
or capital goods for producers and con- 
sumers. 

It is this production of durable or 
capital goods of 45 billion dollars a year 
that will absorb and use the postwar 
savings of the American public and the 
corporate saving and reserves that will 
be available after the war. Individual 
saving in the postwar period may be 
expected closely to approximate 30 bil- 
lion dollars a year; business reserves 
and corporate savings will probably be 
about 15 billion dollars. 

Emphasis is placed upon this produc- 
tion of durable and capital goods for 
two reasons: 

(1) If such production is not realized 
the income needed to assure 100 billion 
dollars of consumption is not generated. 

(2) If private enterprise cannot pro- 
mote such a volume of investment in and 
purchase of its products, the demand to 
achieve full employment after the war 
will no doubt lead to the substitution of 
public works or spending of one kind 
or another. | 

Therefore, the responsibility falls on 
private business to estimate now how 
large the proportion of needed capital 
expenditures it can expect to make after 
the war. 

This task is being widely undertaken 
by business organizations. Yet one can- 
not be even soberly optimistic that high 
postwar employment can be maintained 
steadily over the longer run. This lack 
of optimism stems from the fact that 
factories and workers will be kept busy 
at the end of the war helping the Ameri- 
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can people “to catch up” on things they 
have not been able to buy during the 
war. Sooner or later the catching-up 
process will be completed and a sub- 
siding of activity will threaten. What 
can business do to prepare the American 
economy not for a subsiding but for an 
expanding output in that longer run? 


The answer to this problem can be 
put in terms that call for maintained 
income payments or indicate the kinds 
of expenditures that must enter into our 
national accounting or housekeeping if 
high-level employment is to be -main- 
tained. 

It appears there are only two direc- 
tions of expenditures that give promise 
of being enlarged enough to maintain 
the expected high level of immediate 
postwar expenditures over the longer 
run of years ahead. By far the most 
important of these two is the expendi- 
tures the American people could make 
for housing. Were we in the two decades 
following this war to do as well in in- 
stalling our people in new homes as 
some European countries did between 
the last two wars, we should aim at 
building a very minimum of a million 
houses (dwelling units) a year for at 
least 15 or 20 years after construction 
is once established at high levels at the 
end of the war. 


The second direction of expenditures 
that can make a large contribution is 
expenditure for highways. It was that 
expenditure, complementary to the de- 
velopment by private industry of the 
great American automobile industry, 
which greatly helped to give us high- 
level employment in the 1920’s. 

Private enterprise, which can be rea- 
sonably optimistic on what it -can do 
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immediately after the end of the war, of liquid purchasing power, as a soly. 
should not be lulled into a false sense tion to our problem. 

of “normalcy” and should avoid accept- From an address given by Arthur R, 
ing that period in which wants are being Upgren before a conference of The Eco. 
made good at a high rate and being paid nomic and Business Foundation, May 
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for from wartime accumulated excesses 11, 1944. [. 
: 
s 
Qualifications of an Executive plied 
answel 
AFTER many years experience in studying organizations and their executive staffs and th 
and in hiring executives, I have compiled the following list of qualifications I . the a 
found I was subconsciously seeking in a competent top executive: P Ls 
1. Character, ie., honesty, integrity, loyalty, truthfulness, fairness, tolerance, organ! 
firmness) , ; trainir 

2. Orderliness in mind and in action. 
3. Poise and control of temper, in contradistinction to desk-pounding. emplo 
4. Respect for time, its value and its use. Her 

©. Ability-to assume responsibility. 

6. Ability to cooperate. of res' 
7. Ability to take and to give constructive criticism. comps 
8. Ability to compromise when necessary. Pi 
9. A sense of humor. 1, | 


10. Broadmindedness. 
11. Action without procrastination. 


12. Wisdom to understand that it is no sign of weakness to seek help from 2. 
competent sources. 
13. Clarity of thought—the ability to reason from the facts, draw sound conclu- 3. 


sions, and then act. 
14. Good judgment, acting intuitively at times, with only the mere facts at hand 


at the time the decision must be made. Logical reasoning from the facts will 4. 
frequently produce a conclusion at direct variance with what judgment 

dictates. 5 

Of course, in addition to the foregoing one needs to know (depending upon the 6. 
position to be filled) the technical background, experience, etc., of the individual 

under consideration. Furthermore, the following questions should be asked in > 


appraising a potential executive: 





1. Can he state policies clearly? 
2. Can he issue orders and instructions clearly? 8. 
3. Does he know how to select and rate subordinates? 
4. Does he know how to coordinate effort? Th 
5. Does he know how to sell his ideas? % 
6. Does he know how to analyze? grou 
7. Does he know how to plan? | 
8. Does he know how to follow through? taug 
—Haroip V. Cozs in ACME News Bulletin 8/44 niqu 
sie P 
scril 
e IN AN EFFORT to keep all their workers well-posted on developments in the war, invc 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, is now posting bulletins throughout the plant. These sect 
daily news reports are received from the Evansville radio stations, which every day : 
telephone a bulletin to Servel giving all the up-to-the-minute news with a report of TSU 
the progress of the war on all fronts. This bulletin is taken down by a stenographer, ide 
and is then reproduced and distributed. This service was started during the Fifth ind: 
War Loan Drive, and at that time it was entitled Invasion News. It was resumed th 
as the Radio News Bulletin, and almost 250 copies of each issue are posted throughout } e 
the plant. rect 








—National Recreation Association 
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Office Maisiipainnget 


Work Simplification 


AN work simplification principles 
and techniques that have been used 
so successfully in industry be ap- 

plied effectively in the office? The 
answer is a loud and emphatic “Yes!”, 
and the best evidence of this is found in 
the actual results obtained by office 
organizations that have given specific 
training in work simplification to their 
employees. 

Here are a few cases from a report 
of results obtained by a large insurance 
company located in Newark, N, J.: 


1. “650 hours eliminated by changing the 
method of posting premium credits on 
cash sheets.” 

2. “260 hours eliminated annually on a 
change in the operation of rotary files.” 

3. “The use of a combined rubber stamp 
instead of two saves one woman one 
hour daily.” ' 

4. “60 per cent of the manpower on an- 
other job.” 

. “200 hours and $340 worth of postage.” 


inating the progress book in district 
offices.” 

7. “600 hours saved by autotyping con- 
gratulatory letters on ordinary policies 
of $5,000 or over.” 

8. “2,000 feet of walking daily and 1,300 
hours in another case.” 


These results were achieved by one 
group of office employees who were 
taught to use the principles and tech- 
niques of work simplification. 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., de- 
scribes a significant office improvement 
involving the consolidation of several 
sections of the payroll department; this 
resulted in a saving of $25,398. This 
idea was not a “stroke of luck” by an 
individual employee, but the result of 
the work of four supervisors who were 
receiving training in the basic funda- 
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5. 
6. “125,600 hours saved annually by elim- ‘ 


in Office Production 


mentals of job methods improvement. 

During the past 10 years many work 
simplification and job methods improve- 
ment programs have been initiated. Only 
a few have survived, and the many which 
have failed have left a bad impression 
on both industry and office. Since we 
know now why these programs have 
failed, I suggest you note the following 
cardinal points in introducing a program 
of this type into your organization: 


1. Top management must be completely 
“sold” on the program. __ 

2. The operation of the program must be 
actively and continuously supported by 
top management. 

3. The program presentation must be spe- 
cifically adapted to the particular type 
of operatives and trainees by a very 
capable conference leader. 

4. The program must have a definitely 
organized follow-up. 


Top management must be “sold” be- 
cause you need its cooperation in putting 
improvements and changes in methods 
into effect. Top management is inter- 
ested in costs, and if you can show what 
other companies are doing, what your 
own organization can do, and how it can 
be done, top executives will pledge their 
active support. They have to be behind 
the program from the beginning. 

Select and prepare a program that will 
meet your organization’s needs. Select 
carefully the person who is to conduct the 
training. He cannot be “just any man 
who is available”; he must be a good 
leader and a good trainer of both men 
and women. It will be an important part 
of his work to adopt a standard work 
simplification program to your specific 
field and to reduce it to the terminology. 
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used in your particular type of office 
operations. 


The selection of trainees is also im- 
portant. Never put an employee or a 
supervisor in the same group with his or 
her superior. Try to select the groups 
of trainees from the same horizontal 
levels of the organization. Be sure each 
group gets off to a proper start. Have 
the first meeting launched by the presi- 
dent or some top executive, who can 
explain the purpose of the training and 
assure the group of top management 
cooperation. 


The program will need some adver- 
tising and promotion to maintain interest 
and produce results. And the instructor 
will have to be sure that the trainees 
“learn by doing” instead of “learning 
by listening.” In Job Methods Training, 
when a group of 10 or 12 people has 
finished 10 hours of training, numerous 
improvements that they have developed 
and are ready to put into effect generally 
provide tangible evidence of the effective- 
ness of the training. 


Follow up the program. The easiest 
means of providing a continuous follow- 
up on the training is a well-operated 
suggestion plan. This plan may offer the 
successful suggester either cash or cer- 
tificate rewards based on the yearly net 
savings resulting from an improvement. 
*Ten per cent of the first year’s savings 
is a small proportion of the total, but it 
gives a big impetus to the quantity and 
quality of the suggestions received. 

Another effective method of follow-up 
is to give definite assignments. If high 
costs exist in a certain clerical routine, 
assign the problem to the supervisor. 
Ask him: “What can you do? Will you 
get your group together, analyze the 
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work, and see what can be done to lower 
the cost?” 


Every six to eight months the people 
you have trained will need a little “re. 
fresher.” The enthusiasm resulting from 
a short training period will not last 
indefinitely. If you give a group 10 
hours of training now, six months from 
now give them two or three hours of 
coaching to refresh them, to encourage 
them to apply work simplification prin. 
ciples even more extensively. 


So far as the program itself is con- 
cerned, the only important factors are 


- these: 


First, that you train the people in 
your organization, both supervisors and 
employees, to analyze the job, to look 
at the work in detail. The inability of 
the average man to tell you how many 
windows there are in his living-room, 
how many buttons there are on his vest, 
or what kind of numerals are on his 
watch, indicates clearly that people are 
not used to looking at the small details 


‘ of things with which they are familiar. 


It makes very little difference whether 
they learn to use the J.M.T. breakdown 
method of analysis, or such work simpli- 
fication tools as process charts, man and 
machine charts, left- and right-hand 
charts. It is important that they learn 
to analyze work by listing all the details 
of that work on a sheet of paper. 

The second point is learning how to 
question the details of a job—how to 
ask the WHY? WHAT? WHEN? 
WHERE? WHO? and HOW? questions 
to get sound answers. Workers must 
learn to question every part of the 
work, including the material, equipment, 
procedures, paperwork, etc. 

The third step in the recommended 
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procedure is to learn how to dévelop 
anew method or improvement; a better 
way of doing a job; some way that 
takes less time, energy and materials, 
by the elimination, combination, rear- 
rangement of the details that have been 
listed and questioned. 

The fourth step, introduced for the 
first time in Job Methods Training, is 
“Apply the New Method.” This includes 
specific coaching in how to put new 
methods to work; how to sell them to 


the “boss”; how to sell them to the 
employees; how to get approvals from 
everyone concerned; how to get them 
into use and keep them in use until 
you find a better way. There is also 
instruction on the highly important 
point of how to “Give credit where 
credit is due.” 

From an address given by Clifton 
H. Cox before the 1944 Seminar of the 
Office Management Association of 


Chicago. 


Salvaged Army Weapons Speed Paperwork 


ART of a wheel from a wrecked British tank is still “rolling” at the Army’s Third 
Service Headquarters, Baltimore, Md., where it has been salvaged and put to work 





on a turntable for assembling bulletins. Work of the Adjutant General’s Office, which 
handles publications and mail, as well as messages between departments, has been 
speeded up through streamlining operations, in which the new turntable plays a part. 

The job of handling the approximately 3,000 pieces of mail received daily at 
headquarters has been accelerated and simplified through use of semi-circular sorting 
racks, designed by Colonel Thomas B. Woodburn, Adjutant General for the Third 
Service Command. These were installed in place of the old system of boxes, in both 
the main room and publications. In another instance a conveying belt system was used 
to speed up operations. 

“An assembly operation which used to take us six hours now takes approximately 
36 minutes,” Colonel Woodburn said. “This turntable is used for smaller jobs. 
Formerly we had the girls walk around the table picking up the sheets. Now the 


table revolves instead of the girls.” 
—The Office 8/44 


Charging Off Office Furniture 


ECAUSE several inquiries from readers asking about usual depreciation rates for 
charging off office furniture have been received recently, we asked 100 companies 
to tell us the rates used in depreciating office furniture. 

We were especially anxious to learn whether it was common practice to charge 
higher depreciation rates for wood than for metal office furniture. While it is well 
known that metal office desks and chairs have not been manufactured for some time, 
there is a large quantity of metal office equipment in use today, and as soon as it 
appears on the market again large quantities will be sold. 

According to returns from 42 of the companies which answered our queries, 26 
companies use exactly the same depreciation rates for wood and metal furniture, 
making no distinction whatever. 

Rates range from 3 per cent a year to 10 per cent, the latter figure being the 
highest, and also the most popular, charge-off encountered. But some companies 


charge furniture to expense and do not consider it subject to annual write-offs. 
—American Business 6/44 
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Better Methods for Cash Payrolls 


ASH payrolls today are far from 
the simple “out of the cash register 
into the pocket” transactions they 

were in times gone by. Government 
regulations have imposed the necessity 
of devising new accounting techniques 
upon paymasters everywhere. Adopting 
a cash payroll system is consequently a 
long way from the simple problem it 
might have been before social security, 
withholding taxes, war bond deductions, 
and a possible 97 other earnings and 
deductions figures (the number reached 
in a recent survey by systems engineers 
of the Pacific Manifcolding Book Com- 
pany) had to be included on regular 
statement to employees. Moreover, the 
vast number of workers to be paid at 
one time in many large war industries 
has made a fast, smoothly operating 
system essential. 

To assist in the solution of the prob- 
lems involved in paying by cash, the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Kearny, N. J., pioneered the use 
of a large-scale system°and became, in 
effect, a gigantic testing laboratory for 
the design and manufacture of a practi- 
cal cash payroll system. In the year and 
a half during which its system was being 
developed, Federal used over a million 
and a half envelopes to handle a weekly 
cash payroll of 20,000 men—one of the 
largest field tests ever given a new busi- 
ness system! 

Other firms gradually began to share 
the pioneering efforts of Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, General Cable 
Corporation, and Superior Valve and 
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Fittings Company, of Pittsburgh, devised 
elaborate systems built around various 
styles of “continuous envelopes” which 
were the basis of the Federal system. 
Graton & Knight Company, Worces. 
ter, Mass., designed an envelope which 
has a detachable stub to act as a ‘pay 
receipt to be returned to the company 
by the employee, and a second detach. 
able stub to be retained by the employee 
as his statement of earnings and deduc- 
tions. Most companies used a sheet of 
durable bond paper glued to the en- 


velope itself as a means of providing’ 


employees with earnings and deductions 
statements, and added a single detach- 
able stub to supply their own file copies. 
A few firms, among them Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation, White 
Construction Company, and Converse 
Rubber Company, used extra sheets in- 
terleaved with one-time carbon to give 
them necessary file copies, pay receipts, 
and earnings and deductions statements. 

Not only war industries but important 
peacetime concerns are pointing to long- 
haul adoption of pay-by-cash systems. 
The city of Miami has installed one of 
the outstanding examples. American 
Lady Corset Company started with the 
simplest form of continuous envelopes 
and gradually evolved an ingenious 
three-part interleaved set to be used 
over a typewriter with a special gear- 
feed attachment. The original of this 
form is bound as a payroll register; the 
duplicate is signed by the employee as a 
pay receipt and filed; the envelope it- 
self with details of earnings is the tripli- 
cate. 

Bankers are the first to recognize 
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valuable applications beyond payrolls 
for continuous envelopes. The Bank of 
America in San Francisco is using the 
envelopes for coupons. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia has designed 
a five-part set to be used over a type- 
writer for coupon withdrawals in its 
custody department. 

Actually, most installations are still 
in the evolutionary stage, because con- 
tinuous envelopes have been on the pay- 
roll scene in quantity for only a little 
over two years. Historically, they rep- 
resent a new development, rather than 
a revolutionary new idea, in cash pay- 
rolls. Before widespread adoption of the 
payroll checks, cash payrolls were about 
the only means an employer had for re- 
imbursing the people who worked for 
him. Then federal regulations requiring 
regular statements of earnings and de- 
ductions to employees increasingly com- 
plicated payments by cash. 

Despite government requirements, 
some firms with large turnovers pre- 
ferred to continue paying by cash. 
Among these were the large mail-order 


houses. At Montgomery Ward, depart- . 


mental timekeepers make up weekly 
earnings and deductions strips for each 
employee from weekly time cards. The 
original of the statement is placed in 
the paymaster’s files, and a copy is given 
to the employee in a small window en- 
velope, together with his cash and war 
stamps in the amount of his authorized 
deduction. Time card stubs of the 
weekly time cards given each employee 
are signed by the employee and ex- 
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changed for the envelopes; they then 


serve as pay receipts. 


The development of a larger envelope 
into which currency can slip without 
being folded, and of such features as 
special punching, perforating and fold- 
ing for tabulating equipment or type- 
writer, printed sheets superimposed on 
the envelope for orderly statement of 
contents, and carbon-interleaved extra 
sheets to provide extra copies, have ex- 
tended the application of pay-by-cash 
methods to practically every type of in- 
dustry. A record order received by one 
manufacturer was for 1,300,000 en- 
velopes! 


Continuous envelopes have the disad- 
vantage of involving extra work in han- 
dling cash, but this is reduced consider- 
ably in some areas by “special packets” 
prepared by the banks in convenient 
amounts most frequently used. For in- 
stance, a firm having a large payroll 
in which the average take-home pay 
amounted to $50 might have a number 
of $50 packets consisting of a $20 bill, 
a $10 bill, three $5 bills, and five $1 
bills delivered to the paymaster’s office 
when envelopes are being made up. 
Other users of cash payrolls point to 
reduced post-payment labor as an offset 
to the extra handling of actual money. 


The biggest advantage, however, and 
the major reason why most advocates 
of cash payrolls have installed them is 
that they improve employee morale. 


By Joun J. O’RourKe. American 
Business, June, 1944, p. 18:2. 


Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 








The Qualified Office Manager p ou 


HE properly qualified office manager is thoroughly informed about and experienced |, 

in the application of the principles and practices of modern scientific management, 
and he uses them in his work just as intensively as any manager of production. | 
offer the following check list of the important elements of his job with which an US" 
office manager should have more than a passing acquaintance: J 





1. Planning, control and organization principles tor 
2. Work simplification and standardization fo} 
3. Methods and procedures 
4. Space layout The 
5. Form design; paper, printing and duplicating processes develoy 
6. Indexing and filing ak 
7. Lighting, ventilation and soundproofing fr 
8. Appliances, furniture, and equipment manag’ 
9. General office services 
10. Above all, to be fully qualified, the office manager today should know the Wha 
fundamentals of personnel administration. A fore 
In the past, many an office manager has regarded himself as the “forgotten man” fs 
in his organization; this is true in many instances even now. Too often the office hes OV 
executive has merged his personality in self-pity because of his feeling of neglect and can hi 
misunderstanding. This quite naturally has adverse psychological reactions from top seven 
management, and has not been conducive to harmonious personnel relations or 
departmental progress. superv 
~ —Atvin E. Dopp before the National Office Management Association Conf 6/5/44 about 
The 
eral 
e forem 
Office Scrap Sources mares 


"THROUGHOUT the country today there is urgent need for salvaging every scrap defini 
of paper possible. Yet in too many offices there are literally tons of paper which 





could easily be sent to the waste paper baler. ment. 

Here are some of the commonest sources of scrap: bosse 

1. Files and transfer cases, housing records long since outdated and worthless. semi- 

2. Overruns of catalogs and promotion material in which illustrations, prices, | 
descriptions are obsolete, but which are still on hand in quantity. —s 

3. Old parts books, instruction books which are held merely because somebody He 
forgot to order their disposal. sees 

4. Department collections of obsolete catalogs, books, competitive advertising, . 
reports, etc. take-! 

5. Private office files, many of which have not been cleaned out in years. man 

6. Obsolete forms, stationery, order blanks, cards, and similar material which is 23 
will never be used again. 

7. Company libraries where tons of bound volumes or old copies of magazines, of th 
firm papers, business papers, reports, booklets are stored, much of which will never 82 p 
be used again. 

8. Stockrooms where miscellaneous paper supplies of all kinds have accumulated | 
and have gotten into unusable condition. Fi 

Branch offices are another source of considerable paper salvage. In many branch ‘ 
offices, internal correspondence for many years has been kept, along with copies of eg 
answers, reports, and other material which no longer has any use. This material will betw 
frequently be kept because no one at the branch office wants to assume responsibility I 
for its disposal. A circular letter from the home office to all branches, authorizing . 
disposal of all internal correspondence up to certain dates, will relieve much over- fore 
crowding of files and storage space and release much needed paper for salvage. Thr 

—American Business 6/44 sac 
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toward foremen? Just what is the 
foreman’s status in industry today? 
The following composite picture was 
developed by Factory on the basis of 
frank interviews with representative 
managements. 


What'is a foreman in current practice? 
A foreman can have broad responsibili- 
ties over as many as 900 persons; or he 
can have simple supervision of six or 
seven persons. Over-all, the ratio of 
supervisors to production employees is 
about one to 14, 


There are roughly three grades: gen- 
eral foreman, foreman, and assistant 
foreman. Titles vary greatly. This study 


]- what is management policy 


is confined to supervisory employees 


definitely considered part of manage- 
ment. Group leaders, lead men, gang 
bosses, straw bosses, trainers, and other 
semi-supervisory production ne 
are excluded. 


How well does industry pay its fore- 
men? Today’s differential in actual, 








take-home pay between the average fore- 
man and the average production worker 
is 23.5 per cent. The greater majority 
of the foremen covered in this study— 
82 per cent—enjoy a differential of 15 
per cent or better. 

Four out of five foremen are salaried. 
In general, base salaries appear to run 
between $250 and $350 a month. 

Incentive plans, at least those in which 
foremen participate, are fairly scarce. 


} Three companies were. found in which 


managerial bonuses were paid. In one 
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The Facts About Foremen 


the foremen shared, in another they did 
not, and in a third the top foremen only 
were included. 

Do foremen get overtime in most of 
the plants? The differential in pay be- 
tween workers and foremen was much 
higher in peacetime, narrowing when 
production workers began getting over- 
time and premium pay. Factory’s study. 
shows that today probably nine out of 
10 foremen (the top hands excepted) 
are getting some form of overtime, 
though it may be at only straight hourly 
pay. 

W hat about selection, rating, advance- 
ment? About nine out of 10 foremen 
were chosen on the informal recommen- 
dation of their superiors, while perhaps 
one company in three has begun to use 
some form of test. (Only one company 
was found to have chosen almost all 
its foremen scientifically. The results 
would seem dismaying to the advocate 
of tests, since this company’s foremen 
joined the union and promptly went on 
strike.) Merit rating of foremen is sel- 
dom employed. As to advancement, it 
is safe to say that 80, perhaps 90, per 
cent of all top manufacturing executives 
are former foremen. 

What are a foreman’s “working con- 
ditions?” About two: out of three fore- 
men have desks of their own, while the 
remainder have the use of desks. Gen- 
eral foremen frequently have private 
offices, available to their assistants. In 
seven out of eight plants nearly all the 
foremen have telephones. In two out of 
three plants, some of the foremen enjoy 
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some special consideration on the park- 
ing lots. Two out of three foremen wear 
distinguishing badges of some sort. 
Two-thirds of the foremen have to punch 
in and punch out—half of them because 
the president does, too, or because the 
government insists. To the extent that 
they are salaried (80 per cent), fore- 
men get a break on vacations, with two 
weeks with pay the standard. Most 
foremen also get sick leave allowances. 

Can foremen hire and fire their work- 
ers? Seven out of 10 foremen have 
“veto” power over job candidates sent 
by the employment office. The re- 
mainder can “recommend” rejection. 
Where union contracts provide “trial” 
periods, most foremen can rid them- 

‘selves of unsuitable employees within 
60 days to six months. Thereafter about 
one foreman in 10 is free to fir as he 
pleases, and the others can recommend 
discharge under a variety of union con- 
tract conditions. 

How well are foremen trained for 
their jobs? One of the most hearten- 
ing features of this study is its revela- 
tion of industry’s recent great strides in 
foreman training. It is safe to say that 
half the companies encountered rate an 


“No Smoking” 


G MOKING in offices, a long-time problem for management, was investigated recently 
by the research committee of the Chicago Office Management Association. Prac- 


“A” in foreman training, with only a 
occasional “B-Minus” or “C.” 

What about the foreman in grievance 
procedure? Close study of manage. 
ment policy shows that the foreman js 
still the first stop in grievance procedure 
and that the great majority of foremen 
still control the great majority of deci. 
sions. Few companies, unfortunately, 
have analyzed their grievance disposi. 
tion records. But those that have report 
that 80 to 95 per cent of all grievances 
are settled by the foremen. 

When does the foreman see the “big 
boss”? Seventy per cent of the com. 
panies Factory visited (outside Detroit) 
are taking a good, healthy swing at bet- 
ter foremen-executive contacts. 

What are facts about foremen’s job 
security? The average foreman is far 
more certain of a job than the average 
production worker, but he’s not sure of 
remaining a foreman. Three out'of five 
of the union contracts reviewed in this 
study provide that, if a foreman is re- 
turned to the ranks in a layoff, his 
seniority as a wage-earner worker is 
protected—usually on a cumulative basis 
covering the period of his foremanship. 

Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, September, 1944, p. 82:11. 
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tices in 44 offices were studied. In only three of these are both men and women 
permitted to smoke any time anywhere. Of this same group, 18 permitted men only to 
smoke any time anywhere. In nine offices where men had unlimited puffing privileges, 
women could smoke only during lunch and rest periods, in private offices and rest 
rooms, It is obvious that management is reluctant to extend smoking privileges to 
women. 

American Business 6/44 
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e IN 1911, tuberculosis ranked first as a cause of mortality among wage earners, 
accounting for 20 per cent of deaths. By 1941 it had dropped to fifth place—6.5 per 


cent. ‘ 
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Blueprint for Dismissals 


evance 
ae N November 9, 1943, the Reming- problems which were different from those 
sede ton Arms Company, Inc., received faced when the plant was being closed 
notice to curtail operations from down. In the former case the company 


dec} three to two shifts a day at its Lowell considered the following factors: 
tely Ordnance Plant. Less than two weeks (a) Length of service. 
na Ys (b) Ability, skill, efficiency, knowledge 


later, just as the transition to two shifts od Slane, 


aaa had been substantially completed, the - ~—_ prea : ogg 

vances | company received additional orders to asses wk Pren SS | a: ee 
close down the plant. (e) Place of residence. 

; ahi, The procedures which the Remington These factors were known in advance 

com. | Arms Company followed in carrying out to the workers, having been included in 

troit) the two orders—first, curtailing opera- a 36-page booklet, Information for Em- 


t bet. | tions, and then completely closing the pl/oyees, that was given to each employee 
plant—offer a preview of some of the at thé time he was hired. The booklet 
problems a large number of war pro- also informed workers that “In cases 
ducers will face when termination of war where factors (b), (c), (d) and (e) are, 
srage | production becomes more common. in the judgment of the management, 
re of | The Lowell Ordnance Plant was oper- relatively equal, length of service will 
+ Gye | ated under the management of the Rem- govern.” At the time of curtailing from 
“this | ington Arms Company, which in effect three to two shifts, special attention was 
s re. | furnished only management and labor. given to factor (d)—the family status— 
his | All the buildings, machinery and ma- of workers who had immediate relatives 
r jg | (terial were furnished by the Federal serving in the armed forces. Women, for 
sasig | COVernment, and under a cost-plus-fixed- example, whose husbands or chief wage 
ship, | {ee contract the Remington Arms Com- earners were serving with the armed 
inte. | pany produced small arms ammunitions forces were kept on. In other words, 
for the army ordnance department. factor (d) was not considered “relatively 
In a very real sense, planning for the equal” in the case of workers who had 
dismissal of the workers began when the relatives in service, and this considera- 
original contract was signed and was in- tion took precedence over length of 
¢ timately tied in with the company’s regu- service. 

lar personnel program. The contract When operations were being reduced 
which the company had with the govern- to two shifts a day, selection for dis- 
ment allowed for cancellation at any missal was on a plant-wide basis. The 
time, but included a provision that the company examined the records of all 
company should be allowed to dismiss workers engaged on the three shifts and 
the workers in an orderly fashion ac- chose workers for dismissal from all 
cording to sound business practices. shifts in accordance with the factors out- 
The selection of workers for dismissal lined above. Each foreman was called 
when it became necessary to reduce oper- to a meeting and instructed to select 
ations from three to two shifts presented workers in the order in which he would 


s job 
s far 
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recommend their termination on the 
basis of those factors. The lists of names 
prepared by the foremen were submitted 
to the Shop Supervisor, who brought 
them to the personnel office, which in 
turn checked the names to see if any 
pertinent information had been over- 
looked. The lists were then sent to the 
Section Superintendent, who issued a 
termination slip which had to be signed 
by four separate supervisory officials, in- 
cluding the foreman, the shift supervisor, 
the area supervisor, and the superinten- 
dent of the section. 

When orders were received to close 
down the plant, a. wholly different 
method of selecting workers for termina- 
tion was adopted. First of all, workers 
who were performing functions that 
could be dispensed with while the plant 
was being closed down were selected for 
dismissal first. These included, for ex- 
ample, training personnel and tool and 
gage employees. With respect to operat- 
ing personnel, it was no longer feasible 
to curtail on a plant-wide basis, and so 
the method became one of closing down 
the production line and dismissing those 
workers who were no longer needed to 
carry on the work remaining to be done. 
It simply meant that the company 
stopped feeding in raw materials to the 
manufacturing processes and closed 
down the production line as scon as the 
work in process at any one point was 
completed. 

Incidentally, the process of closing 
down the plant created some new jobs. 
Accordingly, some workers were trans- 
ferred from their regular jobs to others 
involved in closing down the plant. 

Workers selected for dismissal were 
given one week’s notice. After the termi- 
nation slip had been made out and ap- 
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proved, each foreman called a meeting 
of the workers selected for dismissal, and 
the shift supervisor informed them per. 
sonally of (1) the fact that they were 
to be dismissed, (2) why they had been 
selected, and (3) their right to appeal if 
they thought the selection was unfair, 


Workers, through regular channels, 
were able to appeal immediately to the 
shift supervisor; through him or the 
foreman, to the personnel department; 
and finally to the works manager. Especi- 
ally when the curtailment from three to 
two shifts was taking place, a fairly large 
number did appeal, and it was found on 
occasion that company records—especi- 
ally with respect to family status and the 
service of relatives in the armed forces 
—were not up to date. For example, 
some of the women workers had married 
service men after starting to work for 
the company and the personnel depart- 
ment had not been notified. About 25 
such errors were rectified rapidly 
through the appeal process. 


After having been approved, the list 
of workers to be dismissed was sent at 
least six days before the termination was 
to take place to (1) the personnel depart- 
ment, so that it could prepare to do its 
part in the termination procedure; (2) 
the accounting department, so that a dis- 
missed worker would receive his full pay 
at the time he left. The local office of the 
U.S. Employment Service was also noti- 
fied so that it could be prepared to give 
certificates of availability to the dis- 


missed workers. 


The personnel department completed 
the process of termination by: 


1. Collecting the worker’s pass, badge and 
locker key. 

2. Seeing that the worker received his pay, 
War Bonds, and rebates of any contribu- 
tions toward bonds. 
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3, Arranging for workers with prescription- 
ground safety glasses to purchase them 
at a reduced price if they so desired. 

4, Conducting an exit interview. In line 
with company policy. every worker leav- 
ing the company’s employ was inter- 


viewed and given an opportunity to 
speak about his job, his impressions of 
the company, or to say anything he cared 
to before he left. ; 

By James W. Cuttiron. Industry, 


January, 1944, p. 31:4. 


Editing an Employee Newspaper 


F management has not already done 
so, now seems a particularly appro- 
priate time to turn the calendar to 

the present on house organs. The money 
spent and the material consumed in pre- 
paring employee publications should 
show results in terms of helping manage- 
ment to do its job. 

At Wright Aeronautical, the employee 
publication in the last two years has run 
the course of development traversed by 
most other internal publicatigns in many 
more years. This was not heroic; Wright 
at the Moment (the name of this weekly 
employee tabloid) was merely keeping 
pace with the company it served, which 
had grown amazingly in those few years. 

Wright at the Moment, in common 
with other professionally produced mod- 
ern internal publications, came to the 
conclusion at the outset that its weekly 
performance must be characterized by 
two essential elements—variety and good 
writing. On the variety side, it was felt 
that the company paper in many ways 
could take a leaf from the experience of 
enterprises like radio stations and de- 
partment stores. The radio station knows 
that its commercial programs must not 
devote too much time to commercial 
“plugs.” The department store knows 
that attractiveness and constant variety 
in its show window bring customers into 
the store to buy. 
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“show window” effect of the 


The 


house organ, therefore, gets the reader 
primed in the first place. It is this influ- 
ence which makes the reader take the 
initial important steps—makes him read 
the stories under the heads, and the cap- 
tions under the pictures. 


At this second stage of reader reac- 


tion, good writing enters. Bad writing 
can turn the reader away in a single 
paragraph—a cooling off that can do 
more harm than no paper at all. : 


Among the cardinal writing sins which 
Wright at the Moment strives constantly 


to avoid are these: 


Poor transition: failing to make one sen- 
tence grow logically out of the one before. 

Mixing characters or things: mishandling 
pronouns or clauses so that the reader 
cannot keep in mind who or what is 
being discussed. 

Making copy trite: using worn-out char- 
acterizations or metaphors. 

Getting gushy: playing up each employee 
in the story as a home-front hero. 

Getting too statistical: cramming too many _ 
figures into copy without translating the 
figures into everyday terms. 

Stretching paragraphs: filling the paper 
with depressing blocks of solid type. 

Burying the lead: failing to introduce at 
the beginning the subject under discus- 
sion. 


As with any well-regulated news- 
paper, Wright at the Moment has pre- 
pared a long list of “don’ts” for itself: 

Don’t “salute” anyone. The mere fact 
that a story or picture appears in the 
paper is in itself a bow; repeated salutes 
make the expression meaningless. 
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Don’t “Mr.” unless you “Mr.” every- 
body from the floor sweeper up. 

Don’t recommend. It’s only the editor 
who says it. 

Don’t reveal the mechanics of news 
reporting, unless it’s part of the story. 
Only cub reporters and pretenders to 
Broadway columnizing say, “Your re- 
porter called on Mr. Frud. . .” 

Don’t poke fun. A fellow’s hobby of 
collecting old trolley-car transfers is 
probably more important to historians 
than a collection of orchids. 


Don’t fill a page, even a back page, 
with dry copy and no pictures. Try to 
treat each page as a show window for 
its own wares. 

Don’t misquote—not even if it makes 
the story sound smarter. On the other 
hand, don’t quote if you know it may 
make the quoter look foolish. Just leave 


- it out. 


Don’t call everybody “genial,” “ami- 
able,” “lovable.”... And don’t call 
every girl on the assembly line “pretty.” 
Skillfully handled, the pictures and the 
facts will prove it—if it’s so. 

Don’t print general copy about the 
war, or anything else, if you can fight 
your way out of it. Keep it local. Find 
an angle. The home-town newspaper, re- 
_ porting a train wreck on the other side 
of the country, will always headline 
“Local Man Killed in Train Wreck,” 
then will tell you about the celebrity who 
also died. 

Don’t generalize if you can particular- 
ize. On the other hand. . . 

Don’t give all the gruesome details. 
A baseball trophy is a baseball trophy, 
not “an 18-inch-high brass figure of a 
ball player standing ready to strike, with 
inscription underneath.” The audience 
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knows the company buys these things 
ready-made, by the dozen. 

Don’t begin all score-reporting stories 
with the same corny lead, even if it jg 
the same corny stuff each time. 

Don’t let a dull subject stay dull if 
you can help it. Lighten a spread on 
safety, for example, with a shot of some 
safety proponent hanging a “For Rent” 
sign in the first-aid room of an accident. 
free department. 

Don’t cram your paper full of detail 
on government regulations. Give infor. 
mation in bulletin style about ration 
book due dates or ride-sharing musts, 
but don’t give 27 pages of reasons why. 

Don’t print irrelevant fillers, such as 
“Iceland is 500 miles from Scotland” 
and “The sun is 93,000,000 miles from 
the earth.” Make your filler plugs for 
products or workers: “Iceland last year 
consumed four shiploads of the product 
you help to make.” 

Don’t subordinate people to things. 

Don’t “Don’t” if you can help it. 
Company papers must report rules and 
restrictions, but they can be put in terms 
of Do just as easily as Don’t. 

Don’t fail to let your external public 
relations hand know what your internal 
public relations hand is doing. 


Don’t reject a good story because of 
one single reason for not using it. The 
reasons why it should be used may be 
better. 


Finally, don’t have too many Don'ts. 
Let policies be the slaves, not the mas- 
ters. 

As with newspapers, our paper has 
its “departments,” features which ap- 
pear regularly in each issue. These in- 
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nail biographical sketches on typical 
employees—with photographs. Titled 
“Who,” this feature is one of the best- 
gllers; from the reader’s viewpoint, it 
js entertainment and human interest. 
from the company’s standpoint, it puts 
across the idea that other people in the 
company have hopes, ambitions and 
problems like the reader’s; other people 
can make a good go of working for the 
firm. ; 

Another standby is a weekly true ad- 
venture story. An inserted box heading 
within the story identifies the story as 
the feature, “The Engines You Built— 
In Action.” 


A favorite regular feature, too, is 
“Enginology.” This copyrighted title 
heads issue-to-issue stories on what the 
engine is made of. 

Other stock features include a column 
of special interest to women, “Funda- 
mentally Domestic.” Another department 
titled “Wright People” presents the life 
story of an executive or supervisor, the 
idea here being to present the subject 
not as a world-beater but as a regular 
fellow. Other standbys are the classified 
ad columns and the sports page. By 
Francis E. Hewens. Executives Service 
Builetin, Metropolitan Life Iusurance 
Company, August, 1944, p. 1:3. 











Conveyors Solve Wartime Feeding Problem 


THE problem of providing adequate lunch facilities for war workers has received 
increasing attention from both government officials and industrial executives. 

At Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Penna., one group of 40 employees was 
located in a plant about one mile from the company restaurant. Because of the 
gasoline shortage, transportation was not always available during the 45-minute lunch 
period. Accordingly, in view of the shortage of critical materials for restaurant equip- 
ment, we had to devise some means of providing warm meals for these employees at 


-their place of work. 


A survey disclosed a building where meals dould be eaten if some method of 
transporting food from the main restaurant could be found. To answer this problem, 
the engineering department designed special food conveyors* without the use of critical 
war materials. Each conveyor, constructed of plywood, can accommodate 12 dinner 
plates. The inside is insulated with asbestos board, and the heat required is provided 
by canned heat (Sterno) placed in a clasp on the bottom of the conveyor. Similar 
conveyors have been designed to transport cold platters, pies, necessary eating equip- 


ment, coffee and soup. 
Complete menus are mimeographed and placed at stations convenient to all em- 


ployees. Before 10 A.M. each employee checks the order he desires, and an attendant 
telephones the orders to the restaurant, where the hot meals are placed in the heated 
conveyor. At 11:55 a station wagon delivers the hot food to the plant. Later in the 
afternoon soiled dishes are returned by conveyor to the restaurant, where they are 
cleaned by an automatic dishwasher. 

The employees are enthusiastic about this service, since they have hot meals daily 
and enjoy more relaxation during the lunch period. 


—K. M. Hucc, Personnel Manager, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Penna. 





*The. Engineering Department of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Penna., will be glad to furnish blue- 
prints to other companies that may desire to construct these food containers. ; 
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Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 
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O meet a situation caused by taking 

on many new foremen, some from 

outside and some promoted from 
within the organization, a large corpora- 
tion with factories and forces expanded 
phenomenally for 100 per cent war work 
has devised an effective loose-leaf manual 
for foremen. 

Before the company issued this man- 
ual, in the defense production days 
of 1941 and the war production days of 
1942, when the workforce was enlarged 
and put on three shifts, the superinten- 
dents received so many telephone calls 
from foremen that they were driven 
almost to distraction. Some of the calls 
from new foremen would be about such 
simple questions as: “One of my ma- 
chines needs repairs; who makes ’em?”’; 
or “Who gets coveralls?”; or “Can I let 
a sailor’s wife have a leave of absence to 
see him off?” Others were on funda- 
mental matters, such as interpretations 
of laws and directives on wages and 
hours. “These were new to all of us,” 
said the General Superintendent. He 
added: “My assistant and I found that 
the same questions were coming from 
dozens of foremen.” 

In the manual 46 subjects are covered 
concisely, in mimeograph, on slightly 
more than 46 sheets. Each sheet is 814 
by’ 11 inches in dimensions and is 
punched for a ring binder. The contents, 
the headings of the different sheets, are 
listed in an adjoining column. Each 
foreman’s copy oi the manual includes a 
duplicate of the contract with the union 
concerned. 

Here are points from a few typical 
sheets. In the “A” sheets, the page on 
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Company Policy Manual for Foremen 


“Absence from Work” informs the fore. 
man: “It is your duty to see that none 
of your employees is absent from work. 
without good reason and without re. 
porting his absence.” It outlines the 
procedure for reporting. It includes g 
paragraph to the effect that it is the com. 
pany’s policy to grant women “leave to 
visit husbands or friends in military or 
naval service.” Since some of the plants 
are near the Great Lakes naval training 
station, and many of the women em- 
ployees are related to sailors, this pro- 
vision is pat. Another “A” sheet is de- 
voted to alterations in engineering speci- 
fications after production on a job has 
been started. This calls for written 
orders and records. 


Among the “B” pages, one on “Black- 
out Tests” (which are given monthly) 
has a cross-reference to one on OCD air 
raid regulations. The sheet on “Bulletin 
Boards” requires a removal date on each 
bulletin and actual removal, except in the 
case of departmental bulletins posted by 
foremen. 


In the “T” sheets, one on “Tools” 
complies with a Navy request for com- 
pany purchase of micrometers and other 
personal tools from workers leaving the 
company’s employ, especially those en- 
tering the armed services. A sheet on 
wages for the sixth and seventh consecu- 
tive days remedies a previous practice by 
having all workweeks begin on Monday 
morning. 


The sheets for each letter of the alpha- 
bet are numbered in the upper right cor- 
ner: Sheet A-1, Sheet A-2, Sheet B-1, 
Sheet B-2, and so on. Under each number 
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there is a line citing the date on which 
the sheet was issued or was last revised. 
When a revised sheet is issued, each fore- 
man signs for it and turns in the one 
superseded. 


The foremen keep the manuals in 
locked drawers. When a foreman senses 
skepticism in an employee about an 
answer he has given, he shows the em- 
ployee a relevant page in the manual. 


If a foreman calls up a superintendent 
with a question answered in the manual, 
“he is reminded in no uncertain terms to 
read his manual.” The foremen, new 
and old, master the contents of the 
manual. They are quick to call the gen- 
eral superintendent’s attention to any 
subject on which a new sheet is needed. 
The superintendent said: “If we should 
let this manual slide, or not keep it up to 
date, our foremen would set up a howl.” 


The use of the manual supplements an 
extensive training program, which has 
included, for superintendents and fore- 
men, Job Instruction Training and Job 
Methods Training; also the routing of 


printed information on management to 
the foremen. 

The results from the use of this manual 
have aroused enthusiastic comment 
throughout the organization. It has cut 
down the telephone calls received by the 
General Superintendent and other super- 
intendents by 90 per cent. “It has done 
more to develop our foremen than any 
of our other methods,” the General Su- 
perintendent said. “The foreman is the 
boss in his department. Use of our 
manual greatly strengthens his self- 
confidence, his self-respect, and his 
standing in the eyes of the employees 
he’s leading.” It fosters uniformity in 
interpretation of union contracts and 
company policies. Its effectiveness is 
evident in the small number of griev- 
ances brought up at the monthly meet- 
ings of union representatives and man- 
agement. The manual also affords a 
basis for discussion at meetings of fore- 
men, held twice a month and attended 
voluntarily by all the foremen. By 
HERBERT E. FLEminc. Mill & Factory, 
June, 1944, p. 110:6. 


Dean Balderston Honored 


D®: C. Canby Balderston, Dean of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, was recently awarded the Emblem for Exceptional 





T 


Civilian Service, highest War Department civilian award. The award was made to 
Dr. Balderston for outstanding work in directing the establishment of sound wage rate 
policies affecting approximately a half million ungraded civilian employees of the 
Army Service Forces, the Army Air Forces and the Army Ground Forces. 

The citation signed by the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, reads 
as follows: 


For the development of a wage administration system insuring the establish- 
ment of equitable and uniform wage rates for employes not affected by the Federal 
Classification Statutes. His work in the Department in cooperation with other 
leading authorities will stand as a permanent contribution to the science of wage 
administration. 

Dr. Balderston has been Dean of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
since 1941, and has served as Chief of the Salary and Wage Adjustment Section, In- 
dustrial Personnel Division, Army Service Forces, since May, 1942. He is the author 
of several notable studies on wage and salary administration published by the AMA. 
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Production Management 


Disposal of War Surpluses 


HE range of surplus war prop- 

erty is bound to be very wide, but 

so far it has been impossible to get 
anything like a well-rounded picture. The 
reasons are understandable. Until the 
war ends in some theater, it is unlikely 
that surpluses arising during the transi- 
tion period will be more than indicative 
in type. The continuance of war for an 
unknown period may consume present 
excesses of supplies while continued pro- 
curement and changes in use may create 
others. The oft-quoted figure of 50 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of surplus commodi- 
ties is the result of intelligent guessing 
but nothing more. Surpluses at the end 
of World War I were around five bil- 
lions. Cancellations were around the 
same figure. The nature of the relation- 
ship between cancellations and surpluses 
is, of course, varied; nevertheless, the 
recent statement that contract cancella- 
tions so far already have passed the 12- 
billion mark may give some indication 
of the amounts of surpluses to be expec- 


ted. 


From the standpoint of types of com- 
modities involved, the first impression 
is one of enormous variety. Any of the 
tens of thousands of items in the various 
lists may turn up as a surplus item at 
some future period. One could group 
these commodities into a few limited 
categories, the category entitled “miscel- 
laneous” covering a very wide variety: 


(1) Machinery and equipment for 
construction and for manufacturing in- 
dustries. 





(2) Automotive and land transport 
equipment. 

(3) Aviation equipment and supplies, 

(4) Shippjng equipment and supplies, 

(5) Raw materials and goods in proc. 
ess. 

(6) Food, clothing, medical supplies, 
and other consumer goods. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

Excluded from this list are: (1) plant, 
(2) equipment except in so far as it is 
movable and enters into the market for 
machinery, and (3) ordnance, which for 
the most part has no civilian market 
except as scrap. Any classification is 
bound to be faulty. In nearly every 
category mentioned above, some of the 
items are of commercial type while others 
are especially designed for military pur- 
poses. Some of the items so designed 
can be turned to civilian use; others 
cannot. : 

The significance of the wide range of 
commodities involved in possible sur- 
pluses lies in the fact that large surpluses 
in many industries may well be expected 
to become economic and business prob- 
lems of the first magnitude. So far only 
relatively few industries have recognized 
the problem as a pressing one and have 
attempted to take steps to find the solu- 
tion. Notable among these is, of course, 
the machine tool industry. 

The problems of war surpluses are as 
numerous as they are intricate. Even a 
preliminary determination of stocks on 
hand is a formidable task, since the 
armed services have many hundreds of 
stocks scattered over the entire world, 
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ranging from great supply depots to 
ships’ stores and army stocks at small 
outlying stations. The problems of sur- 
plus organization and method are receiv- 
ing extended consideration by Congress 
and by the interested services; final an- 
swers, however, are far from being in 
sight. 

In the broadest terms, the alternative 
disposal policies which need to be con- 
sidered may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Destruction of surplus supplies 
to take them off the market. 

(2) Retention for future use by the 
owning department as a result of chang- 
ing definitions of surplus. 

(3) Transfer to other government de- 
partments or organizations which may 
have use for particular commodities. 

(4) Disposal of surpluses as scrap 
material, together with salvage of fin- 
ished and partly finished products by 
conversion to products which may be 
disposed according to one or several of 
the other methods mentioned. 

(5) Application of surpluses to relief 


‘and rehabilitation needs in occupied and 


other countries. 
' (6) Sale of surpluses in foreign mar- 
kets. 

(7) Sale of surpluses in the domestic 
market. 

Destruction of Surpluses. Destruction 
of surpluses is mentioned as the first 
disposal policy chiefly to point out that 
such treatment of government property 
is unlikely except as a last resort. 

Retention for Future Use by Owning 
Department. The declaration of a supply 
as surplus property may result from rigid 
application of formulae used as the basis 
for the calculation of “normal” stocks. 
It must be the function of persons with 
vision and controlled imaginations to de- 
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cide in which cases the long-run interests 
of the armed services or other govern- 
ment agencies may lie in keeping a 
larger supply than ordinarily justified, 
when the alternative is disposal of the 
product at prices which may yield only 
a small or even minute portion of the 
cost; this would be particularly true 
when products can be sold only at scrap 
value. 

Transfer to Other Government Depart- 
ments or Agencies. The common sense 
of this alternative will be apparent to 
every citizen. The advantage of such 
transfer is clearly that of making the 
best use of surplus materials and commo- 
dities purchased by one agency. It is a 
particularly satisfactory solution because ~ 
it provides supplies at fair prices to 
another department or agency which 
otherwise would be required to purchase 
commodities of a similar nature on the 
open market. The net result is, of course, 
smaller purchases from industry but also 
smaller expenditure of tax funds. 

Scrap and Salvage. The scrapping of 
surplus material is equivalent to admis- 
sion that the labor expended on finished 
or unfinished goods and parts must be 
declared a total loss. Often the loss in- 
volved in selling scrap is so great as to 
represent all but a small fraction of 
original cost. Certain metal products of 
special design, costing $20,000, were re- 
cently sold as scrap for $80. If destruc- 
tion is the last resort for disposal of 
surplus products, scrapping is apparently 
the next to last. 

The scrapping of certain surplus com- 
modities may and has at times been 
avoided by salvage operations. At an 
expenditure of $12 per instrument, one 
government department was able to sal- 
vage $80 worth of parts on a discontin- 
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ued device. In other cases, continuance 
of manufacture long enough to use up 
stocks of parts results in finished articles 
which can be disposed of at prices rela- 
tively much higher than scrap prices. 

Application to Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion. War surpluses are likely to be 
scattered in stocks over the entire world. 
Some of these stocks will be of the type 
urgently needed for relief and rehabilita- 
tion. It is likely that some of these could 
well be turned over to the various Allied 
and United States agencies which pro- 
pose to distribute goods to relieve stress 
and restore some semblance of physical 
and economic health to war-ridden coun- 
tries. 

Selling Surpluses Abroad. In general, 
the sale of surpluses abroad may be 
handled either by arrangements with 
foreign governmental bodies or by pri- 
vate sale through existing or special 
channels to foreign private or institu- 
tional purchasers. If arrangements are 
to be made with foreign governments, 
the disposal of surplus is likely to be 
related to diplomacy and commercial 
policy since the negotiations will probab- 
ly be conducted by government represen- 
tatives and involve transactions of large 
size. 

Selling in the Domestic Market. Last, 
and undoubtedly the most important, is 
the policy of sale of surplus property in 





the domestic market. Since it is likely 
that the transfer within the government 
or assignments to relief or sales abroad 
do not pre-empt more than a‘ minor 
portion of the total supplies, large sur. 
pluses will remain to be disposed of jn 
the domestic field. 

To sell billions of dollars’ worth of 
consumers’ and producers’ goods in the 
domestic market, government officials 
will encounter the whole range of mar. 
keting problems. They might evade some 
problems by continuing the practice of 
selling on the basis of sealed bids to the 
highest bidder. To apply these com- 
petitive bidding practices as used in the 
past to surpluses of expected size would 
probably have most undesirable effects; 
namely, the purchase of some of the 
surpluses at very low prices by specu- 
lators and “smart” operators who would 
resell these goods in any way to serve 
their own purpose of private profit, 
often in ways which would cause unem- 
ployment, temporarily increase competi- 
tion, and aggravate difficulties of conver- 
sion to peacetime full-employment basis. 
In order to avoid these difficulties and 
to permit greater freedom of action, 
negotiated sales must be substituted for 
the rigid basis bid. That this will be 
done seems assured. By Harry R. 
TospaL. Harvard Business Review, 
Spring Number, 1944, p. 346:12. 








FALL PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference of the American Management 
_ Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 14-15, 
' at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
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Management Principles in Purchasing 


REDERICK W. TAYLOR, in Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Management, 
says that scientific management 

has four cardinal points: 


1. Develop a science for each element of 
a man’s work or find the one best way 
of doing his work. 


2. Select and train the best workers for 
each particular task. 


3. Develop cooperation between men and 
management by means of incentives, 
wage systems, etc. 


4. Divide the work between management 
and men—management should plan the 
work and the workers do it as planned. 


At the third or fourth level from the 
top, management supervision begins to 
shade off into operations, and this trans- 
formation is demonstrated in the pur- 
chasing department. The chief purchas- 
ing officer will usually report to. some- 
one in the top level of management, and 
probably between the assistant purchas- 
ing agent and the group buyers occurs 
the break which divides supervision from 
operations. In organizing a purchasing 
department, the span of control may pro- 
vide for the normal or average capacity 
for individual responsibility, but seldom 
does the capacity of any one person co- 
incide with the norm. The essence of 
effective organization management is 
teamwork, where each member of the 
team has his specific function and all 
members pull together. 

Where practicable, the limits of au- 
thority of the director of purchases 
should be defined. He is justified in 
seeking sufficient authority to dispose of 
any matter closely related to the purchas- 
ing function. In all matters pertinent to 
both the purchasing department and 
other departments, he should be in a po- 
sition to see that full consideration is 
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accorded to his department’s aspect of 
the matter. 

Management may reserve the right to 
approve in advance any innovation, any 
change in interdepartmental policy or 
procedure, or any specific action that 
involves large funds or the interests of 
other departments or persons. Routine 
operations may proceed without ap- 
proval, other than periodic reports, but 
an alert management will wish to be 
apprised whenever an unusual matter or 
a change of considerable consequence is 
contemplated. Furthermore, manage- 
ment usually demands that no commit- 
ments be made in the direction of such 
changes until all aspects of the matter 
have been cleared through management. 


Management may wish to receive re- 
ports regarding the effectiveness of pur- 
chasing department operations from 
sources outside the purchasing depart- 
ment. In event of such outside reports, 
it is only fair that the director of pur- 
chases be informed. If the reports are to 
any degree unfavorable, he will thus have 
an opportunity to introduce valid evi- 
dence of extenuating circumstances. 


Division of labor and specialization 
are recognized as contributing to effi- 
ciency in production. Someone must pur- 
chase every material item which any 
company needs in order to operate. An 
ideal condition would be one in which 
all materials for production were on 
hand when needed, in the proper grade 
and at the lowest available price, and no 
stock in excess of current need, other 
than that which involves no additional 
cost. That would exemplify the relation 
of purchasing to production. 
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The relation of purchasing to sales is 
less direct. The sales department can 
obtain valuable suggestions from the 
purchasing people, who are constantly 
subjected to sales techniques of other 
firms. Valuable leads and helpful infor- 
mation on prospective customers of the 
company are often dropped in the pur- 
chasing department by salesmen who 
call, and the advertising department 
can glean a fair harvest from the waste- 
baskets of the purchasing department. 

The accounting department depends 
upon the purchasing department for evi- 
dence of obligation in reference to ac- 
counts payable, either a priced copy of 
the purchase order or a vendor’s invoice 
approved for payment with prices, terms 
and quantities verified. The finance offi- 
cer will need purchasing department 
cooperation in obtaining information on 
which to base his planning of the firm’s 
cash reserve to cover commitments. The 
auditor will wish to check at least a 
sampling of the purchase orders during 
the fiscal year under audit against their 
respective remittances, and he will ask 
for verification of any inventories for 
which the purchasing department may 
be accountable. In making up the regular 
budget, some information on prices and 
availability of materials and equipment 
will usually be needed irom the purchas- 
ing department. 

Purchasing must work closely with 
engineering. An engineer may design 
a piece of equipment that would do what 
is required of it and do it well, but he 
must find out from someone familiar 
with the market whether or not the pro- 
duction of the article as designed is 


practicable from the standpoint of avail- 


ability of parts and services. The pur- 
chasing department will draw upon the 
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legal division for assistance with cop. 
tracts and for advice in case of disputed 
claims or breaches of warranties, The 
receiving department gets advance infor. 
mation on incoming shipments in the 
form of copies of purchase orders, 


In other departments will be found 
operations that involve the purchasing 
function at various points, and these 
contacts must be properly integrated, 
The functions which are auxiliary to 
purchasing are stores, inspection, traffic, 
scrap disposal, and permanent property 
inventory. In a small firm these may all 
be handled directly by the purchasing 
department. As the size of the firm in- 
creases, separate departments will be es- 
tablished to handle these auxiliary fune- 
tions. The primary function of the pur- 
chasing department, of course, is pro- 
curement; expediting, too, is almost al- 
ways its direct responsibility. 


The director of purchases usually re- 
ports to the president or general mana- 
ger, but sometimes to a vice president 
in charge of operations, occasionally to 
the finance officer or chief accountant. 
In special circumstances the purchasing 
function may be placed, with stores, in 
the production division. Any of these 
dispositions may be logical under appro- 
priate conditions. 


The typical alignment gives purchas- 
ing equal standing with production and 
sales, where it preserves best the potential 
values inherent in the segregation of the 
function. To subordinate it to either of 
these other functions would tend to make 
purchasing a clerical task, wherein criti- 
cal decisions are made by assorted execu- 
tives who ought to be too much con- 
cerned with other major responsibilities 
to give it adequate attention. 
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The director of purchases may have 
to be in frequent conference with top 
management. In many businesses, devel- 
opments are so rapid that future opera- 
tions cannot be mapped out in sufficient 
detail to permit long-range precision 


purchasing is in a strategic position. In 


more stable businesses the operations 


may be more nearly settled into routine. 
In most cases management is sensitive 
to the danger of stagnation implicit in 
too great a degree of stabilization. By 





ing. Plans must be subject to con- LEsLIE F. Ropsins. Purchasing, August, 


stant modification. In all such changes 1944, p. 83:3. 


Reconversion Problems 


N terms of dollars and cents, the task of reconversion from war to peacetime 

production promises to be much less difficult than is ordinarily imagined. This 
is only one of the significant conclusions of a recent analysis of reconversion prob- 
lems by J. A. Livingston.* 

Mr. Livingston recognizes that the disposal of government-owned property after 
the war is a “bugbear” to many business men. But, while emphasizing the need for 
clearly announced policies early in the game to relieve the business mind, he finds 
the problem greatly exaggerated. 

The marketable carryover from the war into the peacetime economy is estimated 
at only $15 billion. In a country capable of producing goods and services at a $175 
billion-a-year rate, a carryover of this size is held to be wholly manageable. 

Included in the total is $6 billion in disposable government-owned plant, $4 
billion in Army-Navy merchantable stores, $1 billion in government stockpiles of 
scarce materials, and $3 billion in manufacturers’ inventories. Merchant ships, food, 
and military establishments are not included. 

“The real problem,” Mr. Livingston points out, “is not so much one of size as of 
administration. . . . The reconverters must make ready for and get the government’s 
$90 billion out of the market smoothly; second, they must leave the peacetime 
economy in such shape as to provide reasonably full employment; it must be a $175 
billion-a-year affair.” 

The difficulties facing the administrators are particularly acute because of com- 
petition between rival companies for postwar business. While fairness would seem 
to make it necessary to start competitors on an equal footing in resuming civilian 
production, Mr. Livingston suggests that this may not always be wise or possible. 
He warns us that “the start-up-all-at-once plan would fasten on the country the 
competitive relationships which prevailed before the war. This means keeping new- 
comers out ... and actually would penalize those companies which have done the 
best war jobs.” 


* Reconversion—The Job Ahead, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





e DISCHARGED WAR VETERANS are now the most important single source of 
new industrial manpower. They are entering the labor market at the rate of approxi- 
mately 70,000 a month. Since Pearl Harbor, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 


Coast Guard have discharged 1,296,126 men. 
—Management Information 
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OR the sales manager who must 
start planning to rebuild his sales 
staff with the approach of peace, 

it will be a good thing to reconsider 
the problems of handling expense ac- 
counts. Much of the material that fol- 
lows may be kindergarten stuff to 
seasoned sales executives; however, be- 
cause of present conditions under which 
many sales staffs must be rebuilt or re- 
directed, it is a good thing to review 
some of the fundamentals. 

Basically, there are only two plans of 
expense control: the flat allowance and 
the honor system. Before examining 
them, let us consider several of the 
factors that control the methods of 
handling salesmen’s expense accounts. 

1. Method of compensation. A man 
on straight commission may be more 
inclined to pad an expense account 
than a man on straight salary and 
therefore needs closer control. Sales- 
men receiving a percentage of profit in 
some firms may pay their own expenses, 
for they are practically in business for 
themselves. 

2. Type of prospect. A man calling 
upon corporation presidents will need 
to live better and entertain more lavishly 
than an order-taker for a wholesale 
tobacconist. _ 

3. Nature and price of product. A 
man soliciting a million-dollar advertis- 
ing account naturally spends more than 
a man selling garters. 

4. Territories covered. The cost of 
lodgings and meals varies greatly 
throughout the country. Some sections 
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How to Handle Salesmen’s Expenses 


have good public transportation facili. 
ties; others must be covered by automo. 
bile. 

5. Position in company. A district 

manager spends more than a cub sales. 
man. 
6. Size of sales force. Ten men per- 
sonally known to the sales manager may 
need less control than a force of several 
hundred men. 

7. Abilities and personalities of indi- 
vidual men. One salesman will do his 
most effective selling over the dinner 
table; another, selling the same product, 
will work best in the client’s office. Some- 
times ‘the lavish spender produces so 
much business that his cost of selling is 
lower than the tightwad’s. 

Flat allowance: This is usually based 
on past records of all expenses with 
the exception of travel, which is usually 
paid separately. In most instances it is 


meant to cover cost of meals, room, tips, . 


local carfare, postage, local telephones, 
and personal services such as laundry 
and valet. In extremes it varies from $3 
to $10 a day, but it is usually $5 to $6. 
The United States government allows its 
employees $6 to $7 a day living expenses 
while traveling within the country. 

The obvious benefits of this plan are 
that it is simplest to administer, obviates 


the need for unpleasant checking up by ' 


the home office, reduces ill-feeling over 
what the other fellow is getting away 
with, and makes reporting extremely 
simple or unnecessary. 

Its most obvious weakness is that, 
since the salesman keeps any unspent 
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portion, it encourages him to make petty 
economies that may lower self-confidence 
and selling efficiency. The salesman who 
has slept in a $1 room with his pants 
under the mattress, has a 25-cent break- 
fast, and journeys to the prospect’s office 
on a crowded street car, toting his heavy 
sample cases, cannot be in the right 
psychological frame of mind to swing a 
deal involving anything more important 
than a couple of bags of peanuts. If he 
lives and acts cheap, he will feel cheap 
and sell cheap (if at all). If he feels 
prosperous and successful, he will prove 
the adage, “Nothing succeeds like suc- 


cess.” For this reason many wise sales 


managers tell their men to live as com- 
fortably on the road as they do at home. 

A variation of the flat allowance plan 
is employed by several companies whose 
sales managers work out a different flat 
allowance for each man, basing it on 
past performance; needs of the territory, 
etc. 

Another adaptation gives the salesman 
a list of the items to be covered by the 
flat allowance and allows him to use his 
judgment about such unusual expendi- 
tures as entertainment, taxi fares, flowers 
for a customer’s sick wife, etc. 

A modification is to make the flat al- 
lowance part of the salesman’s salary 
when he is paid on a straight salary or 
salary-and-commission basis. As in the 
above plan, certain extraordinary ex- 
penses are often paid by the company. 

These are certainly not the only varia- 
tions possible—there are as many as the 
fertile imaginations of sales managers 
can devise—but they are some of the 
more simple and widely used forms. 

The flat allowance method calls for 
close supervision of salesmen’s move- 
ments because some might be inclined to 
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pocket part of their expense money by 
intensively cultivating one or-two key 
areas in their territories and save the 
cost of moving around to other areas. 
A weekly or monthly itinerary will make 
such “chiseling” impossible. 

The honor system: Honor system may 
be a poor designation for the plan under 
which salesmen report all their expenses 
and are reimbursed by the company. 
Usually, they are pretty rigidly bound by 
rules that imply that salesmen have little 
or no honor. So it might better be called 
an actual-expense basis. 

The expenses usually allowed are: 


Hotel room and bath 
Three meals with tips 
Fares on railroads, buses, taxicabs, street 


cars, etc. 
Pullman accommodations 


Cost of baggage transport 

Automobile expense either on a mileage 
basis or for gasoline, oil, greasing, wash- 
ing, minor repairs, garage, insurance and 
depreciation 

Stationery 

Tips to porters, chambermaids, etc. 

Telephone and telegraph 

Postage 

Loauly and valet on trips of more than 
one week 

Limited entertainment of- customers and 


prospects. 
Most firms require salesmen to submit 


as many receipts as possible with their 
expense vouchers. 

Salesmen are usually not allowed to 
include such personal expenditures as 
shaves, shines, refreshments, movies, 
magazines, room service, or radio and 
electric fan rental in hotel rooms. 

Items allowed by some firms and not 
by others are: laundry and valet service, 
lunches, entertainment, taxi fares, Pull- 
man accommodations on day trips, auto- 
mobile insurance and depreciation, and 
tips over 25 cents or 10 per cent of a 
meal check. 

The majority of firms give their sales- 
men a cash advance to cover traveling 
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expenses, providing them with enough 
money to meet ordinary needs. This 
fund is replenished periodically upon re- 
ceipt of the salesman’s expense reports, 
and adjustments are made on subsequent 
checks to take care of any expenditures 
over the advance or savings under it. 
Some sales managers, however, do not 
believe in giving such an advance, hold- 
ing that, with a pocket full of money, 
salesmen are inclined to be too generous. 
When laying out their own money they 
are more apt to give the porter or bell- 
hop a dime instead of a quarter. 
Whether the salesman works on the 
honor system or receives a flat allowance, 
he must file a periodic expense voucher 
or report; this is almost invariably true 





if the honor system is employed and 
quite usually true if the flat payment 
plan is used. 


The salesman’s expense form may bea 
single sheet or a small booklet, be a part 
of his call reports, be simple or compli- 
cated. Whatever its other attributes, it 
should give the company a true picture 
of sales expense, itemized in sufficient 
detail for the sales manager to catch 
unnecessaty or excessive expenditures, 
It should also be so simple that filling it 
out is not one of the salesman’s major 
tasks. By Frank LaCtave. Printers’ Ink, 
July 28, 1944, p. 22:3. 


Note: This article also covers the question 


of salesmen’s automobile expense allowances 
in detail—Eb. 


Holding the Small Account 


HE curtailment of gasoline to 
salesmen, plus the widespread be- 
lief that the small business man is 
going to be one of the casualties of the 
war, tend to encourage salesmen to con- 
centrate on a few. large customers, and 
let the medium-sized and small custom- 
ers worry along as best they can. 
While concentrating on big, impor- 
tant accounts may be expedient under 
the circumstances, it can create a con- 
dition which will backfire after the war. 
If nothing else, it may mean a vast re- 
shuffling of these less important ac- 
counts. That would be both costly and 
undesirable. Sales managers, therefore, 
might profitably give consideration to a 
program which will hold these smaller 
accounts in line, even though it may not 
be feasible to contact them through 
salesmen. 
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Here are a few recommendations 
taken from the experience of firms that 
have endeavored to solve this problem: 

The most generally used plan to hold 
the smaller and less profitable custom- 
ers and keep them on the books until 


sales contact can be reestablished is to - 


set up a mail-order division within the 
sales department, and issue weekly or 
fortnightly “flyers” suggesting merchan- 
dise which is available and giving mer- 
chants specific ideas for selling such 
goods. If the supply of any item is 
limited, some sort of allotment quota 
will have to be set for each account, and 
customers required to keep purchases 
under that amount. 

The method of allocating available 
goods to customers varies, but the gen- 
eral plan is to arrive at an arbitrary 
figure based on each customer’s situa- 
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tion, his value as a potential postwar 
buyer, his past purchases, and his abil- 
ity to move the goods to the best ad- 
vantage of the company. Once the al- 
lotment is established, it can be used as 
a basis for filling all orders for goods 
which are difficult to obtain. 

It might be argued that the need of 
helping merchants, under existing con- 
ditions, is a bit far-fetched. While it is 
true, that disposing of anything salable 
js a simple matter these days, it is im- 
portant merchants should not be per- 
mitted to become flabby and soft any 
more than salesmen should be permitted 
to get that way. 

The manufacturer also has an oppor- 
tunity to encourage the exchange of 
slow-selling items among dealers and 
suggest products they might add to their 
lines. : 

Companies that are hard pressed for 
goods to take care of small customers 
might consider inaugurating an inex- 
pensive loose-leaf service which would 
clear wartime storekeeping ideas. 

You will find if you dig around that 
many of these small merchants are really 
capitalizing on present conditions and 
using them to improve their local posi- 
tion and their profits, just as you will 
find others who are convinced the game 
is up and want to quit. A hardware store 
picks up enough to pay the rent by oper- 
ating a tool exchange for war workers. 
A furniture dealer is doing nicely rent- 
ing sickroom equipment, wheel chairs, 
etc. There are thousands of such ideas 
that might be passed along to help keep 
a dealer in business. Many of them re- 
quire comparatively small cash outlays. 
Such a service would produce little or 
no immediate revenue, but it would cer- 
tainly build good will against the day 
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when conditions will return to normal 


and you will be wanting all the orders 
you can get. : 


Because of the gasoline shortage, sales- 
men in various lines are getting together 
and organizing “caravans” which go 
from town to town in a territory. Sam- 
ples are shown at a central point in each 
city, buyers are invited to attend, and 
orders placed for the season’s needs. 
This scheme, first used in the East suc- 
cessfully, is fast becoming standard prac- 
tice. It may be found advantageous to 
participate in such cooperative ventures 
and thus reach at less cost.and without 
too much travel many smaller customers 
who will visit these traveling merchan- 
dise shows. 


Another company is “covering” fringe 
accounts with manufacturers’ represen. 
tatives and brokers under a “duration” 
agreement. This makes them responsible 
for servicing specified customers in their 
territory. Since brokers are experiencing 
difficulty in getting sufficient goods to 
meet the demand, they are glad to take 
on additional lines. The fact they oper- 
ate locally enables them to service local 
accounts more easily than they can be 
serviced from the home office or even a 
division office in another city. 


While brokers’ and manufacturers’ 
representatives are of little value so far 
as creating a demand for products is 
concerned, and usually only take care of 
business which they can sell profitably 
and easily, they do fit into the present 
situation nicely. Usual brokerage com- 
mission varies from 5 to 15 per cent, 
depending upon the amount of servicing 
involved. 

From a report by the Dartnell Sales 
Service, Chicago, Ill. 

















Manual Aids Sales Training 


UPPORTING the structure of every 
tay well-organized sales training pro- 
gram should be a foundation of 
factual information. This has three ele- 
ments: (1) historical, (2) technical, and 
(3) functional.. This material is em- 


braced within the Information Section, 


of a sales manual. It is of crucial impor- 
tance to the new salesman; he should 
have the privilege of re-examining and 
restudying such factual material at will. 

Hence this portion of the manual 
should be fully written up, well-docu- 
mented, and completely illustrated. This 
is in contrast with the requirements for 
the Orientation and Operation sections, 
which can be left in outline form and 
developed extemporaneously as the ses- 
sions progress. 


The most impressive and useful Infor- 
mation Section of a sales manual will 
follow these general specifications: 

1. It should be comprehensive in. scope; 

logical in structure. ’ 

2. It should-be divided into parts dealing 
with particular phases to be studied, 
each part to be completely sounded out. 

3. It should anticipate all relevant ques- 
tions about the company’s history, prod- 
ucts and policies. 

4. The text should be clear and concise; 
there must be nothing to confuse or 
mystify. 

5. Illustrations should be plentiful; dia- 
grams, pictures and charts should be 
clear, explicit and adequately captioned. 

6. The negative aspects of the product 
should not be glossed over, but dealt 
with frankly; and the new men should 
be shown how to turn such aspects to 
their own advantage. 

Now, whether you assign the writing 

of the manual or do it yourself, you 


must determine: 
(1) The kind of information required. 
(2) Where to obtain it. 
(3) How it is to be used. 
A typical subject outline, in the useful 
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tri-partite form recommended, is given 
here without detailed elaboration. This 
outline was made for actual use in the 
preparation of a training program, but it 
is sufficiently general in scope to be 
exemplary. 
Part I: Historical 
(1) Founding of the company. 
(2) Expansion or alteration of operations, 
(3) Place in development of industries, 
(4) Prewar scope of activities. 
(5) War activities. 
(6) Divisions and departments. 
(7) History of this division. 
(8) Relative position of this division in its 
special industry. 
a. Prewar position. 
b. Degree of absorption in war work. 
c. Effect on civilian production. 
d. Postwar plans. 
(9) Company officers. ; 
(10) Division personnel and their back- 
ground. 


Part II: Technical 
(1) Design fundamentals. 
(2) Construction details. 
(3) Operating characteristics. 
(4) Comparison with competitive products. 


Part III: Functional 
(1) Channels of distribution. 
(2) Distribution policies at all levels. 
(3) Sales department organization. 
(4) Functions of sales personnel at all 
levels. 
(5) Records and forms used by salesmen. 
(6) Catalogs and price schedules. 
(7) Advertising and promotional practices. 


The subject outline may also be used 
as a guide for assigning the research or 
preliminary writing. By making the 
assignment specific, and showing the 
writer the relation of his part to the 
whole, you accomplish two things: 

(1) You limit the author to the par- 
ticular phase of the subject on which he 
is a specialist, thus avoiding any tenden- 
cy to ramble outside his prescribed field. 

(2) You are aided in maintaining a 
sense of proportion in your editing of 
the manual. 

Much of the historical matter may 
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already be written up in the form of 
institutional booklets or annual reports. 
On the other hand, you may have to 
dig the details out of scattered records 


or the memories of older officials and 


employees. 

Trade associations are a fruitful source 
of information on relative position, since 
most associations have statistical or re- 
search departments which conduct con- 
tinuing studies of their special fields. 

Biographical details about officials and 
divisional personnel can be obtained 
from the subjects themselves, but for the 
purposes desired it might be well to 
secure a picture of their backgrounds 
and accomplishments from associates; 
for modesty makes many men understate 
their own case. 

The extent and complexity of the line 
of products will determine your sources 
for the technical portions of the manual. 
You may, of course, already have this 
material assembled in the form of speci- 
fication sheets, catalogs, or installation 
and service manuals. 

It may nevertheless prove wise to pre- 
pare a wholly new treatment of the 
subject: one especially slanted’ toward 
the specific end in view. Therefore you 
might ask for entirely fresh descriptions 
from your engineers. 

For comparisons with competitive 
products, you will find the most fruitful 
source of information to be your own 
salesmen, for they are constantly brought 
up against competition. Of course, the 
purely’ scientific differences will be 


treated by the technicians, but the com- 
parisons made by your veteran salesmen 
will bear most directly on your problem. 


When you come to sales policies and 
practices, you find yourself in your own 
backyard. If your affairs approximate 
the shape we all aspire to achieve, then 
you will have this material not only in 
mind but written up and ready to rework 
for the manual. * 


Having determined the kind and 
quantity of technical information your 
new men will need, and having prepared 
the factual sections of your sales manual, 
you are now ready to plan the most 
effective method of imparting this ma- 
terial to the men who will have to use it. 


This is simply a matter of reviewing 
each point to be covered in the program 
and determining whether the manual text 
and its illustrations are a sufficient treat- 
ment, or whether some one or more of 
the several instruments for instruction 
that are available to you will be required 
to put the point across. 


Thus you may decide that a given 
passage is amply treated verbally; that 
another is more effectively handled by 
adding a photograph or chart to the 
illustrations; that a third requires the 
showing of an object in operation; that 
still another should be supported by 
take-away samples, cutaway models or 
exploded views; or that a sound-slide 
or movies will be most useful. By 
EucenE Dynner. Industrial Marketing, 
August, 1944, p. 37:3. 


Speed the Day of Victory!—Buy More War Bonds 
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ALFWAY between “viewing with 
H alarm” and “laughing it off”’— 
this seems to be the present situa- 
tion in respect to salesmen’s unions. So 
many inquiries have been received re- 
cently from companies that want to know 
what’s cooking on the union front as re- 
gards salesmen that the Dartnell research 
staff undertook a survey of the question. 
The preliminary findings of this survey 
are reported here. 

The dramatic seizure of the country’s 
second largest mail-order house, one of 
the largest merchandising organizations 
in the world, has likewise led to a flood 
of inquiries as to what stimulus such 
action will have on the unionization of 
salesmen. Some labor experts feel that 
the real gain by labor in the Ward case 
will be an impetus to the effort of both 
C.1.0. and A. F. of L. to organize 
workers in white-collar jobs—salesmen 
as well as office workers. 

Another possibility to be considered 

‘is the organization of some sort of inde- 
pendent association of salesmen, quite 
apart from the C.I.O. or A. F. of L., on 
somewhat the same basis as the inde- 
péndent Foreman’s Association which re- 
cently staged a walkout in Detroit auto- 
mobile plants. We recently reported on 
a newly-formed “salesmen’s association” 
in Iowa, which is attempting to organize 
salesmen on a nation-wide scale. So far, 
it would appear that the backing of this 
group is principally local and that it has 
not made much of an impression nation- 
ally. However, this or a similar group, 
with adequate backing, might well de- 
velop into a group with aims and func- 
tions like those of the Foreman’s Associ- 


ation. 
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What About Salesmen’s Unions? 


Meantime, while keeping a weather eye 
on possible future developments, what jg 
the status of unionization of salesmen 
at the present moment? | 

It is clearly apparent that, as of this 
writing, the vast majority of salesmen 
are not organized, nor do they appear 
even to be union-minded. It would also 
appear that only a few of the established 
unions—perhaps a half dozen—have 
made any attempt to reach salesmen. 

One exception to the general rule is in 
the industrial insurance field, where 
some salesmen who sell principally to 
union members are themselves members 
of a union. Many sales managers feel, 
however, that this field is “different,” and 
underline the general fact that most sales- 
men are individualistic in their working 
philosophy, and are not by nature what 
the average walking delegate would con- 
sider good prospects. 

Among the organizations which accept 
salesmen who are not in the driver- 
salesman class is the American News- 
paper Guild, a C.1.0. union with a total 
membefship of about 22,000. According 
to this union’s acting director of re- 
search, a number of salesmen in the cir- 
culation and advertising departments of 
newspapers are holders of union cards. 
A survey of the majority of newspapers 
in which the C.I.0. operates shows that 
the salesmen who are members of this 
group represent so far only a small mi- 
nority of the total number of advertising 
and circulation salesmen. 

It is, of course, generally known that 
in many parts of the country a large 
number of the driver-salesmen for bak- 
eries and dairy companies are members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, an A. F. of L. affiliate. To 
asmaller extent, driver-salesmen for food 
services (tea and coffee distributors) , 
cigar and cigarette companies, and coal- 
ice companies are also members of this 
union. In none of the companies sur- 
veyed, however, have the unions so far 
been reported as having attempted to ex- 
tend their membership to salesmen of the 
non-driver group. 

Driver salesmen in the malt, grain ele- 
vator, yeast, vinegar, alcohol, wine, cider, 
cereal, beverage, and mineral water fields 
are generally members of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers; but here 
again no efforts have been reported by 
any of the companies contacted in this 
survey to extend union membership to 
specialty salesmen or other salesmen not 
in the drivers’ group. 


On the other hand, the activities of 


the United Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employees of America, a 
C.1.0. affiliate, to organize retail and 
wholesale salesmen have been aggressive 
and continuous in recent months, and 
have led some sales executives to wonder 
whether this group might attempt to ex- 
tend its activities to cover specialty sales- 
men. In this case, the answer is “yes.” 
According to the president of the union, 
more than 5,000 “outside” salesmen have 
been taken into membership, and the 
number is growing constantly. 

In Detroit, the United Automobile 
Workers takes automobile salesmen in- 
to membership. According to a tepre- 
sentative of that organization, several 
hundred automobile salesmen are mem- 
bers, and a drive to increase member- 
ship among such salesmen is planned 
for the postwar period. 

From a survey by the Dartnell Sales 
Service, Chicago, IIl. 


Cooperative Planning for Postwar Markets 


MANUF ACTURERS whose products are off the market until the war is won are 

wise to ask themselves, “What dealers will be with me when I’m ready to go 
ahead with normal selling?” It is all right to talk about postwar plans, but there is 
over-much theory in a great many of them. Now is the time to start some action. 
Dealers will: give a lot of facts on which firms can base postwar planning, providing 


there is some specific approach. 


Thinking along these lines led the Pennsylvania Rubber Company to plan a 
Five-Point Program for Profit. Not only was it designed to motivate thinking but to 
convert thinking into action. The plan was built around an advertising program in 
which the dealer cooperated. The entire “packaged plan” was so specific that it 
resulted in five times as many dealers signing up for the cooperative advertising 
program than ever participated in any previous cooperative effort. 

Six factors leading to the success of the Five-Point Program were: 

1. Dealers had asked for it. A mail survey conducted last year among dealers 
indicated that most of them were planning for postwar. Many were taking definite 
steps to accomplish their objectives. Scores of them attached letters explaining their 
plans and asking for detailed information on locations, financing, sales program, 
personnel, promotions, advertising, etc. These questions helped to develop the kind 


of program dealers needed. 


2. It was packaged. Starting with the question, “Where do we go from here,” 
the entire program was detailed with the agreed objectives stated. 
3. It was tailor-made for each community. Every trading area was analyzed and 
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a specific, individual program was developed for each community, based on the car 
and truck population of the center, its rural or urban aspect, its location in respect 
to principal highways, its newspaper circulation, radio coverage, etc. The program 
was even further tailor-made to fit each dealer’s own volume potential, location, class 
of trade. Thus he truly received individual marketing and advertising counsel. 

4. It went into effect immediately. The plan started the day it was presented and 
accepted. 
5. It cost money. Dealers respect a program that costs them something and 


show greater interest in it and follow through. Cost was based on dealer’s present . 


purchases. 

6. It pre-sold the future. Most dealers are selling everything they can obtain 
today. They want to be sure to capture their fair share of the postwar market. 

The dealer benefited by this plan of pre-selling postwar products. He was told 
how to cash in on the company’s national prestige advertising. It was suggested how he 
could locate prospects and keep in touch with them for the future. 

The company benefited by the program by: getting the chance to determine now 
which dealers were really planning to stay with them after the war. It put company 
salesmen back on the initiative with something to sell. The job of selling the program 
rests entirely with the salesmen. The plan also convinced dealers that Pennsylvania 
Rubber was on its toes, ready to help now to plan for postwar markets. 

. Described in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink, this type of planned merchandising 
and advertising could well be fitted to a variety of different businesses where dealer 
contacts are especially important, looking to future selling. 
—Marketing 8/5/44 


Job Descriptions—An Aid in Sales Management 


(THE Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has found job analysis of value in 

almost every phase of sales management. It develops personal efficiency and 
increases sales volume; it provides a clear understanding of the problems of selling; 
it-insures favorable relations between supervisor and salesman. 

The first step taken by the company in preparing job analyses was to request 
each of the regional managers to set down his version of the salesman’s job. At the 
same time the home office executives independently prepared similar analyses, the 
result of this being that ultimately a comprehensive job description upon which to 
base employment training and supervising procedures was arrived at. 

The job description was immediately and amazingly useful. It pointed the way 
to immediate improvements in procedure and made it easier for the sales department 
to accomplish the tasks it had set itself. Surprisingly, it was found that the salesmen 
had been expected to assume responsibilities which had not been included or dis- 
cussed in the sales training program. ; 

The job description was used to determine the personal traits and characteristics 
required of successful salesmen in the industry. Since the company’s products require 
the services of men who possess a talent for study and analysis, the sales department 
knew that sales representatives should have above-average mentality and possess a 
talent for what may be termed commercial scholarship. With the job description as 
a guide, it was comparatively easy to determine also the degree of intelligence, 
aggressiveness, social mixing capacities, emotional stability, adaptability, and mental 
flexibility that would be required of the sales representatives. 

The job description was also put to use in connection with reviewing and re- 
writing the company’s sales training manuals. It serves as a check list by which 
the thoroughness of the sales training program can be determined. 

Many collateral benefits have been realized, one of which is the assistance it has 
given the company in a current review of sales compénsation plans. Field super- 
visors find a description of the salesman’s job extremely helpful, since it enables them 
to determine the extent to ‘which men under their direction are successfully carrying 
out their activities. And through use of the job descriptions, the company now believes 
that it can develop a merit-rating system which will enable it without loss of time to 


locate managerial talent in the ranks of its own sales organization. 
—L. T. Tuomasma in Executives Service Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) 8/44 
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Working Capital During the Transition 


HIS discussion of the working 
capital of manufacturing business 
during the transition from war to 


" peace will be confined to three aspects 


‘of the subject: (1) the types of working 
capital that have been used to finance 
production during the war and the 
sources of these funds; (2) the relation 
of contract termination to working capi- 
tal; and (3) the nature of working 
capital problems which seem likely to 
confront manufacturing industry during 
that confused and confusing period. 

The increase in output that raised the 
Federal Reserve index of production 
from 164 in June, 1941, to 244 in No- 
vember, 1943, has necessitated, for busi- 
ness as a whole, a large increase in the 
volume of assets employed for working 
capital purposes. A substantial portion 
of the expansion in such assets has come, 
one way or another, from governmental 
sources. When federal expenditure de- 
clines in the transition period, it is to 
be anticipated, perhaps even hoped, that 
a considerable part of these federal funds 
which have helped support the present 
level of output will be withdrawn from 
the economy. If it be assumed that 
deferred consumer and industrial de- 
mands accumulated during the war, 
together with accumulated purchasing 
power, will be sufficient to induce a 
volume of production comparable to the 
current one, or~at least one well above 
that of 1939, the withdrawal of these 
assets now devoted to working capital 
purposes is a matter of considerable sig- 
nificance to businessmen. For it is not 
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_self-evident that in the transition and 


immediate postwar periods the net cur- 
rent assets of every business concern, 
plus the normal borrowing power of the 
firm—in short, the working capital re- 
sources ordinarily available to business 
enterprise—will necessarily be sufficient 
to finance such a level of output. Exam- 
ination of the sources and amounts of 
assets used for working capital purposes 
by manufacturing business during 1943 
will permit this point to be seen in 
sharper perspective. 

As of mid-1943, output seems to have | 
been supported by something like 56 ~ 
billion dollars of assets used for work- 
ing capital purposes. Of this amount, 
some 30 billions, or about 54 per cent, 
appear to have been supplied by what 
may be designated “private sources,” 
and some 26 billions, or about 46 per 
cent, seem to have been furnished one 
way or another by the government. 

Private Sources. In the terminology 
here used, “private sources” include an 
estimated 22 billion dollars of net cur- 
rent assets of manufacturing business; 
about 5.8 billions of commercial and — 
industrial loans of banks—not all of 
which went to manufacturing concerns; 
about 1.5 billions of V Loans made 
under government guarantee; and 400 
to 500 millions of funds furnished by 
factors and finance companies. 

Furnished by the Government. It does 
not seem an exaggeration to say that a 
large part of the funds furnished by the 
government have been a somewhat for- 
tuitous result of tax and procurement 
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policies of government agencies. And, 
in the main, the primary purpose of 
these policies has not been to supply 
business with working capital. 


As of mid-1943, the annual - federal 
income and excess profits tax of Amer- 
ican business was in the neighborhood 
of 12 billion dollars, and for the most 
part this liability was not funded. Sub- 
ject to two qualifications, neither of 
great significance, it is roughly accurate 
to say that business borrowed this 12 
billion dollars from the Treasury for 
operating purposes. The first qualifica- 
tion is that a portion of this liability had 
been funded by business, so that that 
money was not available for business 
purposes. The second qualification rec- 
ognizes that not all “tax money” was 
used in business operations. 


Consider, for instance, the case of a 
little mid-western manufacturing com- 
pany, which as of March 31, 1943, had 
a federal tax liability of $360,000, 
against current assets of $682,000—of 
which $370,000 had been pledged to a 
bank—$75,000 in cash, and no tax 
notes. Although not typical of many 
companies, this case illustrates the extent 
to which the Treasury has financed some 
war producers. If this company had 
been cancelled out at this time, with its 
balance sheet in this condition, it would 
clearly have been in very serious trouble. 
But if, instead, the company were can- 
celled out a little later in its fiscal year, 
when its accrued tax liability was mainly 
a contingent liability, and if, before 
closing its books, it were in a position to 
take really substantial losses on the sale 
of capital assets no longer ‘wanted and 
thus reduce its tax liability, perhaps its 
position would not be quite so serious. 
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Consequences in Transition Period, 
What will happen, then, if during the 
transition period federal economy re. 
moves from the control of business cop. 
cerns a sizable portion of these working 


. capital funds, and if demand for indus. 


trial and consumer goods at that time 
requires that output approximate the 


present level of total production? Some 


part of these funds apparently will need’ 
to be replaced. True, if for another year 
or two the retained earnings after taxes 
of corporate enterprise continue to aver. 
age 4.5 billion dollars a year, as they 
have for the last four years, about three 
times the comparable figure for the pre- 
ceding years 1936 to 1939, and if for 
another year or two business continues 
to accumulate unexpended reserves at 
the present rate, the additions to net 
current assets from these sources may 
largely meet the need for more working 
capital. 

On the other hand, if the present vol- 
ume of output, or one comparable to it, 
were to be distributed through normal 
trade channels, industry would certainly 
need more working capital than it re- 
quires now when half or more than 
half its output is sold directly to the 
government. 

Businessmen have a number of very 
real problems that center around the 
fact that, as contract terminations come 
along, they must disengage their work- 
ing capital from war production and 
make these funds, plus whatever they 
can borrow, last until they can re-estab- 
lish a flow of cash receipts from normal 
civilian business. Actually, business is 
more or less in the position of the girl 
who because of neighborhood develop- 
ments and public pressure had to divorce 
her steady-going husband and marry the 
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rich and romantic bachelor across the 
street, and later found she wanted her 
frst husband back. She was then faced 
with a combination of legal, ethical, and 
fnancial problems. To accomplish her 

se, she first had to.divorce her new 
husband. That was difficult enough. But 
since she didn’t have an independent 
income of her own, she had to make very 
careful arrangements about her alimony 
payments, so that she wouldn’t starve 
to death before she had hooked her old 
beau for the second time. 

In the case of a prime contractor mak- 
ing up a claim, there must be included 
such items as unamortized costs of tools, 
dies, and fixtures, unallocated general 
and administrative expense, storage and 
handling charges, and an allowance for 
profit; but essentially what is at stake is 
the valuation of war production inven- 
tories. In actual practice this will be 


principally a matter of valuing work- 


in-process inventories rather than raw 
material and finished inventories—partly 
because. in many cases raw material and 
finished inventories may ‘not be large; 
partly because many concerns may pre- 
fer to keep their raw materials for their 
own manufacturing needs rather than 
to use them as a basis for a claim. 

It is probable that the war production 
inventories, title to which rests in private 
concerns, have currently a value of 
about 8 billion dollars. As for receiv- 
ables, those of subcontractors are per- 
haps in the neighborhood of 2 billions. 
Were sums of this size to be long with- 
held from business enterprise, it is clear 
that serious results would ensue. 

On the other hand, it is important not 
to overlook certain mitigating elements 
in the situation. Large as are prospec- 
tive settlement claims, they are relatively 
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small when compared with the face 
value of war production contracts out- 
standing, commonly stated as being in 
the neighborhood of 75 to 100 billion 
dollars. Business concerns seem now to 
hold, more or less continuously, advance 
payments from the government of be- 
tween 2 and 3 billions, and these sums 
are offsets against their claims. Regula- 
tion V credits, in use and available, are 
now in excess of 4.5 billions. Other 
firms which have not yet made use of 
the V or VT Loan arrangement are eli- 
gible for the protection of this device 
and will presumably seek its assistance, 
even if the projected T Loan is not put 
into operation. Furthermore, many of 
the more prosperous war contractors, 
both large and small, have bank credit 
sufficient to thaw out their war-work in- 
vestment, should their own funds prove 
inadequate to finance resumption of 
civilian production during the time that 
large sums remain frozen in cancelled 
war business. Some of these concerns 
have made assurance doubly sure by 
effecting 12-month standby agreements 
with their banks, in exchange for a com- 
mitment fee, without any government 
guarantee. . Finally, as has been noted, 
some portion of the raw materials 
bought for war contracts will be retained 
by contractors, and such retention of 
raw materials will be an offset against 
the estimate of eight billion dollars. 
Contract settlement, however, is not 
the only factor that will induce working 
capital problems during the transition 
period. It is only one among a number 
of causes that may produce an interrup- 
tion in the cash inflow of particular com- 
panies. Moreover, these interruptions in 
the flow of cash receipts are likely to 
come at a most inopportune time, since 
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many concerns during this interval will 
be faced with large, unusual, and non- 
recurring cash expenditures. 

Two generalizations about the work- 
ing capital of manufacturing business 
during the transition period appear rea- 
sonably safe. First, working capital 
problems are likely to center about the 
behavior of the cash account; that is, 
they will be much influenced by the ir- 
regular inflow of cashwreceipts which 
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numerous firms will probably experi. 
ence in the face of unusual cash drains, 
Secondly, large-scale contract terming. 
tions, either at the time of the cessation 
of hostilities or earlier, will bring almost 
overnight very great changes in the cur. 
rent assets and current liabilities of many 
concerns, By CHARLES CorTEz ABport, 
Harvard Business Review, Spring Nun. 
ber, 1944, p. 291:8. 


What the Insurance Buyer Expects 


HAT does the buyer of insurance 
expect for his money? Well, he 
wants financial security. That is 
unquestionably his, first consideration. 
Any impairment of the financial strength 
underlying his insurance may impair the 


- protection the insurance affords. Since 


it was the desire for protection that 
moved him to insure in the first place, 
the wise buyer will not contribute to 
weakening the security he has bought. 

In selecting his security, the wise 
buyer will apply the same tests that he 
would use in choosing a bank. The 
tests are the simple ones of financial 
strength in resources, and financial 
health in management. 

‘A second consideration is a free mar- 
ket. Regulation in the public interest— 
yes, but only to the extent that insurance 
is charged with a public interest. It 
seems to be characteristic of the spirit 
of free enterprise in America that regu- 
lation by public bureaucracy is always 


open to suspicion; yet regulation by 
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private bureaucracy may be even worse, 
If private regulation stifles competition, 
market repression may be the result. 
Market repression, whether by public 
authority or by private boards and bu- 
reaus, is of immediate concern to the 
buyer, for he is the consumer of in- 
surance. Perhaps it was market repres- 
sion that Senator O’Mahoney of Wy- 
oming had in mind in a recent appeal to 
insurance leadership within the insurance 
business when he said in The Spectator, 
issue of June 22: 

“If private enterprise is to be main- 
tained after the war, that can be done 
only upon the basis of the abandonment 
of monopolistic practices by private 
groups.” 

Akin to a free market is a third con- 
sideration. The insurance buyer wants 
a broad and flexible contract. Knowing 


that an insurance policy is a two-party | 


contract, the policyholder wants to be 
considered and consulted in the framing 
of it. 
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The insurance buyer objects to forms 
that exclude coverage of some risks he 
wants to insure. He likewise objects to 
forms that require him to include other 
risks he is willing to assume. Why 
should he be denied a deductible on the 
first increment of loss in order to insure 
the last increment? Why should he have 
to go without necessary coverage just 
because the packaged product does not 
happen to fit his needs? 

In expanding his coverage, the buyer 
also wants to simplify his policy struc- 


, ture. A start has been made inethat di- 


rection by the writing of more com- 
prehensive forms, but the buyer expects 
progress to continue. He wants multiple 
line underwriting. 

Multiple line underwriting has indeed 
found powerful support. With such 
sturdy proponents as Commissioner Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, President Die- 
mand of the Insurance Company of 
North America, and President Winter 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, its attainment may be actually in 
sight in the not too distant future. 

When selecting his carrier, the buyer 
remembers he is buying not only in- 
demnity but service. He wants good ser- 
vice for his money. Inspection and en- 
gineering service in preventing losses 
and accidents; medical care for injuries; 
legal advice in defending claims; ap- 
praisal assistance in valuing property. 
The quality of these and other service 
features is important. 

Of the service features, perhaps the 
most important is a fair and open atti- 
tude toward the adjustment of loss. To 
make an insurance transaction a success 
there must be good will on both sides 
of the contract. Confidence of each 
party in the other is prerequisite, per- 
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haps to a higher degree than in other 
business transactions. 

The buyer has the right to expect 
something more than lip service. He 
does expect service in the spirit as well 
as the letter of his contract. If he ful- 
fills his own part of the contract in the 
same spirit, he ought to get that service 
not only before the loss, but especially 
after the loss. 

Besides financial security, a free mar- 
ket, broad coverage, and good service, 
there is a fifth and final consideration 
of the insurance buyer. Since insurance 
is merely a budgeting device for pre- 
venting and pooling losses, he expects to 
pay his share of the budgeting cost, and 
his share of the expenses, including a 
reasonable compensation to those who 
operate the budgeting pool. Since it is 
the business of insurance to assume risk, 
he expects the insurance rate to reflect 
and evaluate correctly his own loss ex- 
pectancy. Since he is a party to the con- 
tract he expects a voice in negotiating 
the rate. , 

He wants the rate to reflect his own 
experience to the extent that the size and 
distribution of his own risk make it 
self-rating. Besides merit rating, he 
wants to simplify rating frills. He ob- 
jects to cumbersome rating procedures, 
to unnecessary rating boards and bu- 
reaus, to concealment of loss experience 
behind rating mysticism, to loading of 
expense ratios and other rating factors 
with bureaucratic barnacles. The buyer 
may not be an Einstein, but with a pad 
and pencil he can do a little figuring for 
himself. He questions the scientific ac- 
curacy and the practical value of some 
of the so-called “analytic systems.” 

The insurance buyer knows that rea- 
sonable rate regulation is desirable in 
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the public interest to preserve the sol- 
vency of carriers against rate wars. He 
agrees that rating boards and bureaus 


terests of its policyholders operates also 
against its own best interest. 







































Fortunately, the cause of rating re. 
have their place. But he is impatient form too has powerful champions today, M 
with se abuse of autocratic eo by In the forefront are leading insurance 
— of them from public ee commissioners and leading insurance home 
™ undue pramte — He aye impatient nderwriters. In association with such er 
with altruism proclaimed with tongue RAE Pe ee eee ng 
in cheek. He believes that public interest “8°? were me a 
and private gain are compatible with buyers may look forward with confidence Nati 
each other, and for that reason he is to rating modernization. By L. M. Van durin 
convinced that any insurance bureauc- DEusEN. Pacific Northwest Underwriter, work 
racy which operates against the best-in- August, 1944, p. 21:3. yf 
that 
Decision on Contractors’ Liability ~ 
it has been the practice for many years to include in well-drawn construction refi 
contracts what is known as a “save harmless” agreement, by which the contractor 
undertakes to indemnify his owner or principal against any claims growing out of pan 
operations covered by the contract. It has been pretty generally assumed that if there will 
is a save harmless agreement by the owner and the contractor, the contractor needs whi 
contractual liability coverage in his public liability policy for protection against claims 
brought against the owner. It was also assumed that the owner should have owner’s cen 
protective liability insurance because the contractor might fail to carry public liability the 
insurance and be financially unable to pay large claims, or the contractor’s public cot 
liability insurance might be invalid, or even if valid, it might not cover contractual } 
liability. 
All these propositions may still be true, but the Merola case establishes that even art 
without a “save harmless” agreement, the contractor is nevertheless liable to the = 
principal or owner. Any liability that falls on the contractor without his agreement 
or consent would seem to be “liability imposed by law.” Therefore the public liability lir 
policy of the contractor would appear to protect him against claims upon which he 
was obliged to reimburse the owner, even if he had not purchased contractual liability & 
i insurance. In a sense, the decision is in favor of the contractors, because it gives them S 
hi protection even if they forget to buy contractual liability; on the other hand, it may sL 
4 increase their public liability rates because of the additional liability which it tr 
throws upon the insurance carrier. - 
Another striking point in the Merola case is that even though the principal or 
f owner has required an indemnifying agreement from the contractor, such indemnifying pi 
B agreement does not make the contractor liable to the owner if the injury is caused Pp 
3 or contributed to by the owner. This means that an owner cannot rely on an in- le 
fi demnifying agreement, but can be safe only if he purchases owner’s protective liability. 
7 Of course, the liability on an owner is not always beyond question. In the Merola C 
_ decision the court of appeals said: “It is true that an owner is not liable for the a 
negligence of a general contractor unless the duty of care in performing the work is t 
non-delegable.” That is, the owner is not liable for every accident to the public that 
occurs on the job, but only for such accidents as he is bound to provide against, a 
i regardless of the actions of the contractor. The court also said: “Where from the i 
nature of the work the duty of care in its performance is non-delegable and the owner ‘ 
i is put on notice of the existence of such a dangerous condition, he may probably be 
i held liable to a third party injured by the negligent act of a subcontractor or his 1 
employees.” In addition, of course, the owner is liable for his own acts. 1 
—The Casualty Insuror 9/43 
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ANPOWER is reduced not only 
by accidents on the way to and 
from work but also by numerous 

home accidents, each of which, accord- 
ing to available statistics, disabled the 
victim for an average of 14 days. The 
National Safety Council reports that 
during 1943 there were 41,500 accidental 
worker deaths, and that 23,500 of these 
occurred off the job. 

As a matter of fact, records indicate 
that our employees are much safer on 
their regular jobs than after the whistle 
blows. For example, the Everett (Mass.) 
refinery of the Colonial Beacon Oil Com- 
pany has worked for over two years 
without a disabling industrial injury, 
whereas during the same period (De- 
cember 14, 1941, to January 31, 1944) 
there were 37 off-the-job accidents, ac- 
counting for 646 lost days. 

Hundreds of plants across the country 
are educating their employees in off-the- 
job safety by using direct methods out- 
lined by the National Safety Council. 

For instance, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company, in a special 
six weeks’ campaign, purchased and dis- 
tributed 6,000 sets of six pamphlets and 
several hundred special bulletins. A 


‘poster related to the subject matter of a 


particular pamphlet was put on the bul- 
letin boards one day; and on the next, 
copies of the pamphlet were handed out 
at group meetings of employees. In addi- 
tion, the foremen gave brief talks about 
accidents and indicated the company’s 
interest in the safety of employees while 
off the job. This was repeated each week 
while the program was in progress, and 
most gratifying results were reported. 
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After the Whistle Blows 


The Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash., approached 
off-the-job safety education in a different 
way. C. W. Sherman, assistant person- 
nel officer, gives us this outline of the 
procedure: 


We have in each division of the company, 
highly trained home service representatives 
whose job during this war emergency is 
to hold nutrition and food preservation 
meetings with wives of employees, with 
women’s organizations and with the general 
public. We have given these home econ- 
omists special training in accident preven- 
tion, and they are incorporating this with 
their nutrition meetings. At each of these 
meetings, the Council’s off-the-job safety 
leaflets are distributed. 

We feel that accident prevention in the 
home can be covered much better by a 
woman than by a man, and that our home 
service consultants, with their years of 
experience in public presentation, should 
do an outstanding job in off-the-job acci- 
dent prevention education. 

Studies of accidents during the past sev- 
eral years have shown that the causes of 
many accidents can be definitely traced 
to the employee’s mind being on something 
other than the work he is performing. We 
feel that these clinics and meetings will 
help in a small way to correct this situa- 
tion by impressing on the women the 
necessity of sending their husbands, sons 
and daughters to work with both a nutri- 
tious meal and a mind free from worry. 


The local safety organization (city, 
township, county) is industry’s partner 
in helping to instill knowledge and con- 
stant practice of safe habits in every 


‘member of the community. Where there 


is no community safety organization, in- 
dustry should take the initiative in start- 
ing one, as it has the biggest stake in 
the organization’s success. 

The program of a local safety organi- 
zation can be carried out through the 
schools, churches, industries and clubs. 
A community safety organization is the 
logical clearinghouse to which come the 
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best tried and approved practices from 
the entire country. Like any effective 
industrial management, it coordinates 
and administers all the community activi- 
ties. It finds out where and how acci- 
dents happen, and delivers the whole 
force of the community at that point. It 
supplements the accident prevention 
work within plants. It creates a general 
attitude of safety-consciousness. 

About a year ago with the funds pro- 
vided by the War Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower, the National Safety 
Council set up an Off-the-Job Safety 
Committee to build a preventive pro- 
gram to be used in industry. The pro- 
gram was launched about April 1, 1943, 
and for quite obvious reasons covered 
only methods of education. Industrial 
concerns, naturally, cannot attempt to set 
up rules governing the conduct of their 
‘employees off the job, much less enforce 
them; they cannot do anything of an en- 
gineering nature to prevent, let us say, a 
man falling down the broken porch steps 
of his home. 

Thus the following program was de- 
vised : 

1. Because many plants regularly pub- 
lish employee magazines, 30 cartoons on 
off-the-job safety were prepared, each ac- 
companied by a brief feature article of 
about 250 words. More than 1,000 plant 
publications, many of them with enormous 


circulations, now use a cartoon and a 
feature article in each issue. 


2. A series of six two-color, profusely 
illustrated leaflets were prepared for dis- 
tribution directly to employees. The whole 
tone of the leaflets tied the war worker 
up with the war effort, and words were 
sacrificed for pictures. About 1,500,000 of 
these leaflets have been purchased and 
distributed by industrial concerns during 
the past six months. 

3. A series of 12 special off-the-job 
safety posters was produced. Since over 
200,000 of the posters have been used, it 
is conservative to say that millions of em- 
ployees have seen them. 
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4. A leaflet giving facts and suggestions 
for discussion was prepared. About 10,00) 
copies of it have been distributed, and gs 
a result many thousands of meetings have 
been devoted to this relatively new subject, 


5. Two sound slide-films were produced, 
and about 300 copies of them have beep 
purchased by industrial organizations. One 
deals with home accidents, the other with 
traffic accidents. 


6. Since many plants have a traffic safety 
problem right outside their gates, it was 
decided to provide a special data sheet 
on safe plant parking and safety at public 
loading points near the plants. More than 
6,000 of these data sheets were purchased 
or distributed on request. 


7. The committee also prepared a leaflet 
and a pamphlet to be used in presenting 
the whole problem of off-the-job accidents 
to management. About 40,000 industrial 
executives received this literature. 


8. “Minute Safety Jingles,” a 12-inch 
record consisting of 10 one-minute safety 
jingles, is available for off-the-job safety 
campaigns in both 33% rpm and 7 
rpm pressings. It was produced for radio 
use, but has been employed successfully 
by more than 50 industrial organizations 
over their own loud-speaking systems. 


In addition to the foregoing materials, 
the National Safety Council has recently 
published a 24-page booklet, Safe at 
Home, illustrating and describing home 
hazards and their correction; a leaflet 
about home hazards entitled Fight the 
Axis at Home, which contains a ques- 
tionnaire; and a 16-page small leaflet, 
Jonesy’s Off Today which depicts, in car- 
toon and text, common causes of ab: 
senteeism. 

A careful study should first be made 
of accidents which have occurred to em- 
ployees off the job, together with the 
amount of time lost, work schedules in- 
terrupted and other data available in 
order to prove to management that off- 
the-job accidents are the cause of expense 
and inefficiency in your own plant and 
that, therefore, a definite off-the-job 
safety program should be promulgated. 
By Roy S. Bonsts. National Safety News, 
August, 1944, p. 12:9. 
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Insurance on Salesmen’s Cars 





GTATE laws differ so widely that no sales manager should attempt to solve the 
automobile insurance problem without the advice of competent insurance authori- 
ties. In some states the owner is liable for all damages; in others the operator and 


owner share the responsibility. 


Past surveys and present practice indicate that the majority of companies whose 
salesmen travel in automobiles require public liability and property damage coverage. 
Many have insurance against fire and theft, and a few carry collision insurance. 

The majority of companies that insist upon salesmen-owned cars being adequately 
insured pay the cost of the premium, though a small number do not. Some companies 
pay liability and property damage premiums but let the salesman pay for fire, theft 


and collision coverage. 


As a general rule, when the car is company-owned, the company pays insurance 
costs; when salesmen-owned, it usually pays the cost of insurance needed to protect 
the company against claims. Some companies, holding that insurance also protects 
the driver against claims, make the salesmen share part of insurance costs. 

Many sales managers do not favor carrying collision insurance, holding that the 
average accident does not result in $50 damage, which is the sum usually deductible 


on such coverage. 


—Franx LaCrave in Printers’ Ink 7/28/44 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Personnel Function in British Industry. 
Personnel Administration, 130 Mount 
Street, London, W. 1, England. 19 pages. 


Canada in the Markets of Tomorrow. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 1944. 
166 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75. 


War Contract Termination Manual: Pro- 
cedures Developed by the Armstrong Cork 
Company. Munitions Division, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 1944. 53 
pages. 


A Preview as to Women Workers in Transi- 
tion from War to Peace. By Mary Eliz- 
abeth Pidgeon. Special Bulletin No. 18, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1944. Available from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 26 
pages. 10 cents. ‘ 


Handling Grievances. Industrial Relations 
Bulletin No. 1, Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia, 1129 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna., 1944. 
8 pages. 10 cents. 


Teacher of Business: The Publishing Philos- 
ophy of James H. McGraw. Edited by 
G. D. Crain, Jr. Advertising Publications, 
Inc., Chicago, 1944. 91 pages. $1.00. 
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The Geography of World Air Transport: 
America Faces Air Age, Volume 1. 
By J. Parker Van Zandt. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1944. 67 
pages. $1.00. 


A Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Compiled by a Committee of the Social 
Science Group. Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East 10 Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
1944. 37 pages. $1.50. 


Office Organisation and Practice. British 
Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, 
—* S. W. 1, England, 1943. 64 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


Employee Representation on Management 
Committees. By Roger Jewett et al. Pro- 
ceedings of ‘a conference sponsored by The 
Economic and Business Foundation, New 
Wilmington, Penna., 1944. 31 pages. 35 
cents. 


Termination of War Contracts, Disposal of 


Government Plants, and the Elimination 


of War-Time Controls of Production. 
By D. V. Sawhill et al. Proceedings of a 
conference sponsored by 


ton, Penna., 1944. 34 pages. 35 cents. 
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Curbing Inflation Through Taxation (Sym- 
posium conducted by the Tax Institute, 
February 7-8, 1944, New York). By Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, J. W. Oliver, Milton Gil- 


bert et al. Tax Institute, Inc., New York, * 


1944. 261 pages. $2.50. 
The Role of Production Management Poli- 


cies in America’s Economic Future. 
By G. H. McClain et al. Proceedings of a 
‘conference sponsored by The Economic 
and Business Foundation, New Wilming- 
ton, Penna.,; 1944. 36 pages. 35 cents. 


Forces Influencing Investment in Business 
Enterprise After the Transition Period. 
By Charles Cortez Abbott. Division of 
Research, Harvard Business School, Sol- 
diers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 1944. 51 
pages. 50 cents. 


Reconversion—The Job Ahead. By J. A. 
Livingston. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
-94, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
1944. 32 pages. 10 cents. 


The New Profession: Careers in Public Re- 
lations. By Averell Broughton. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 
255 pages. $2.00. 


Production Management and Postwar Busi- 
ness Planning. By James Connelly e¢ al. 
Proceedings of a conference sponsored by 
The Economic and Business Foundation, 
New Wilmington, Penna., 1944. 36 pages. 
35 cents. 


Business Lease-Hold Obligations: Wholesale 
and Retail. Economic Series No. 29, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., 1944. Available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 22 
pages. 10 cents. 
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Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical Library, Ney 
York, 1944. 342 pages. $6.00. e 

The Outlook for Construction Emp Bt 
in the Postwar Transition Peri a 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
York 20, 1943. .30 pages. Gratis. 


Planning Employee Services. Civilian Person. 
nel Pamphlet No. 7, War Dep 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1944, J9 
pages. 


When You Hire Women. Special Bulletin 
No. 14, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1944. Available from the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 16 
pages. 10 cents. 


Child Labor in Minimum Wage Industries, 
Summer, 1943. Bureau ef Research, Divi. 
sion of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage, New York State Department of 
Labor, March, 1944. 11 pages. 


Cost of Living for Women Workers in New 
York State. Bureau of Research, Division 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
New York State Department of Labor, 
1944. 45 pages. 


Handling Returnable Bottles in Industrial 
Plants. Dairy Container Division, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 20 
pages. 


War Adjustment Now. Committee on Post- 
War Readjustment, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston 8, Mass., 1944. 23 pages. 


Postwar Re-employment: The Magnitude of 
the Problem. By Karl T. Schlotterbeck. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1943. 28 pages. 25 cents, 
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